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JULY, 1931 


DATES AND ANNIVERSARIES 


PerHars it is old-fashioned to believe in the importance of 
learning dates and teaching dates, but my own experience leads 
me to believe that the knowledge of a certain number of impor- 
tant dates is one of the most useful possessions a boy can bring 
from school, and that the ignorance of important dates is one of 
the chief obstacles to the subsequent study of history in the 
universities. The dates of events supply the framework into 
which other kinds of facts can be fitted, they are pegs upon 
which larger pieces of knowledge can be suspended, the key to 
understanding greater facts because they show the sequence of 
cause and effect. 

_ While dates are necessary to the pupil they are even more 
mecessary to the teacher. He needs more of them and he must 
earn them more exactly; often he has to remember the month 
@nd the day of the month as well as the year. The practical 
difficulty of the teacher of history is the immense number of 
- facts about a number of different periods which his occupation 
‘Pequires him to carry in his mind at the same time. I remember 
Deing asked in 1894, when a professorship of history was vacant 
‘at Glasgow, which of the numerous candidates was likely to be 

inted. I said, “‘ Lodge.” My friend replied, ‘‘ Well, he is 
right man for the place. He has more lectures concealed 
t his person than any man in Oxford.” 
Now there are many ways of carrying facts about your person. 
re is the illegitimate way—the way of the ‘‘ Heathen Parsee.” 
In the crown of his cap 
Were the Furies and Fates, 
And a delicate map 
Of the Dorian states ; 
Beer: And we found in his palms, which were hollow, 
Bs What are frequent in palms, that is dates. 
% \ more legitimate way of carrying dates is the old method of 
oria technica. At the age of ten I was taught to remember 


es by an ingenious system of sentences in which the initial 
No. 62.—vo.. xvi. H 
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consonants of each word signified a number, for vowels did not 
count. For instance, the date of William the Conqueror : “ This 
Sovereign is a Daring Dog,” was the sentence. T is 1, Sis0,) 
is 6. I also learnt by this method the date of the Flood accord. 
ing to Archbishop Usher, ‘‘ Not a Man Remained Behind,” 2348, 
and that of Lycurgus, ‘‘ Black Broth is Rank,’ 884. 

The device was a clumsy one, but it rested on the principle of 
the association of ideas; you associated certain events with 
certain phrases. My impression now is that the best way to 
remember the dates of events is to associate them with certain 
days, because the continual recurrence of the days tends to fix 
what happened upon them in the memory. This is the oldest 
device for remembering dates, and it has fallen too much into 
disuse. 

At present there are only four or five days in the year which 
are in general remembrance as anniversaries. June 18th and 
October 21st are familiar as Waterloo Day and Trafalgar Day. 
May 24th, originally commemorated as the birthday of Queen 
Victoria in 1819, has now become known and honoured as Empire 
Day. April 19th, the date on which Lord Beaconsfield died in 
1881, has become Primrose Day and is celebrated by half the 
nation with strange rites. It is clear from these two last in- 
stances that this instinct which leads men to associate particular 
days with the memory of particular events and particular persons 
is still alive and vigorous. Every century in succession has made 
for itself such festive days in order to fix the things it wished 
to be remembered in the popular mind. During the seventeenth 
century there were three days whose observance was enjoined 
by the government, and for which special forms of service were 
prescribed by authority. One was 5 November, which celebrated 
the deliverance from the Gunpowder Plot in 1605—St. Guy’s 
Day someone has called it. The others were 30 January, which 
commemorated the execution of Charles I in 1649, and 29 May, 
Restoration Day, which celebrated at once the birthday of 
Charles II in 1630 and his return to Whitehall in 1660. There 
were also popular festivals spontaneously celebrated by one 
section or other of the people. On 17 November the Whigs 
in Charles II’s time celebrated with processions and pope- 
burnings the accession of Queen Elizabeth,—‘‘ The Queen whose 
feast the factious rabble keep,” Dryden calls her. The feast 
was a second edition of the Fifth of November,—only noisier 
and more political, and conceived as a demonstration against the 
government as well as against popery. A few years later the 
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Jacobites established a festival which was likewise a demonstra- 
tion against the government, 10 June, the anniversary of the day 
in 1688 when James II’s luckless son was born at Whitehall— 
or, as the Whigs said, conveyed thither in a warming-pan. 
A Jacobite song says :— 

Of all the days that’s in the year 

The Tenth of June I love most dear, 

When our white roses all appear 

For sake of Jamie the Rover. 
When the Revolution took place William IIT ordered 4 November 
to be observed in memory of his landing in England, and had 
the service for 29 May altered accordingly. It continued to be 
observed throughout the eighteenth century.? It was Dr. Price’s 
sermon to the Revolution Society on 4 November 1789 which 
called forth Burke’s Reflections on the French Revolution. 

Under George I a new day came into fashion. At the end of 
Queen Anne’s reign the Whig cause seemed doomed. On 27 July 
1714 Oxford was dismissed. Bolingbroke became prime minister 
and proceeded to form a purely Jacobite ministry. The Queen’s 
sudden death frustrated his scheme. ‘‘ The Earl of Oxford,’ 
wrote Bolingbroke to Swift, ‘“‘was removed on Tuesday—the 
Queen died on Sunday. What a world is this, and how does 
Fortune banter us.’”’ In remembrance of this deliverance the 
Whigs celebrated with unusual fervour 1 August, the date of 
Anne’s death and George I’s accession. In the “ Loyal mug- 
houses ” they sang : 


In vain they say ’tis Anna dead 
That claims a pious tear. 

*Tis Britain by our monarch freed 
And Perkin’s sad despair. 


Let loyal boys with joy unfeigned 
Commemorate this happy day, 
That saved our isle by rogues enchained 
From Popish arbitrary sway.* 
Besides these anniversaries there were others which were observed 
locally rather than generally. In Ireland, for instance, the day 
of the Battle of the Boyne, July the first : 
July the first in Old Bridge town, 
There was a grievous battle. 
At Londonderry, says Macaulay, ‘‘ the anniversary of the day on 
which the gates were closed and the anniversary of the day on 
1 F, Procter and W. H. Frere, History of the Book of Common Prayer (edn. 
1902), p. 646, 


* Cf. William Hone, Zvery Day Book (edn. 1838), p. 1374. 
* James Hogg, Jacobite Relics, I. 404, 406. 
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which the siege was raised have been down to our own time 
celebrated by salutes, processions, banquets and sermons.” 
December 7th (1688) and July 31st (or August Ist) were the days 
selected for commemoration, but the actual breaking of the boom 
was Sunday 28 July, while the besiegers abandoned the siege on 
31 July. 

In thus celebrating on particular days the memory of par. 
ticular events, governments and people were but imitating the 
practices of the Middle Ages. The saints’ days furnished the 
elements of a course of Church history for the instruction of 
Christians—not only universal Church history but the history of 
particular national Churches. The story of the conversion of 
England was reproduced in the pre-reformation calendar of the 
English Church. Gregory the Great, Augustine, Paulinus, 
Columba, Aidan, Cuthbert and Chad, with others of less note, all 
had their days of commemoration, usually the day of their death. 
Sometimes the person commemorated was a statesman or king 
as well as a saint, as, for instance, Dunstan or Edward the Con- 
fessor, so that the date of his death was of some importance to 
secular history; and sometimes the death was itself a political 
event of some magnitude. Thus St. Oswald’s Day commemo- 
rated the death of the King of Northumbria who fell in battle 
with the heathen of Mercia at Maserfield on 5 August 642. St. 
Edmund’s Day, 20 November, marks the conquest of East Anglia 
by the Danes in 870. St. Alphege’s Day, 19 April, the murder 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury by the Danes in 1012, at the 
beginning of the later Danish invasions. Finally, the day of the 
murder of St. Thomas, 29 December,1170, marks the culminating 
point in the struggle between the monarchy and the Church.* 

The feasts of the Church were so familiar that they supplied 
the most convenient way of dating secular events. The battle 
of Towton was on Palm Sunday 1461, which happened to be 
29 March. But Palm Sunday being a movable feast, a fixed 
feast, like a saint’s day, furnished a more convenient date. ‘“‘ This 
day,” says Henry V :— 

This day is called the feast of Crispian. 

He that outlives this day, and comes safe home, 
Will stand a tiptoe when this day is named, 
And rouse him at the name of Crispian. 

He that shall live this day, and see old age, 


Will yearly on the vigil feast his neighbours 
And say “ Tomorrow is Saint Crispian : ”’ 


2 See The English Saints (the Bampton lectures for 1903), by the Rev. W. H. 
Hutton (afterwards Dean of Winchester). 
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Then will he strip his sleeve, and show his scars, 

And say, “‘ These wounds I had on Crispin’s day.” 

Old men forget; yet all shall be forgot 

But he’ll remember with advantages 

What feats he did that day; then shall our names, 

Familiar then in mouths as household words, 

Harry the King, Bedford and Exeter, 

Warwick and Talbot, Salisbury and Gloucester, 

Be in their flowing cups freshly remembered. 

This story shall the good man teach his son, 

And Crispin Crispian shall ne’er go by, 

From this day to the ending of the world, 

But we in it shall be remembered. 
The prophecy has hardly held good: if you look in the news- 
papers now you will generally find that 25 October is called 
Balaclava Day, and nothing said about Agincourt. St. Crispin 
is forgotten as well as Agincourt; but there is another saint 
whose day is still familiar to us, St. Valentine, and that is a help 
to remembering the date of Jervis’s victory off Cape St. Vincent, 
which took place on 14 February, 1797. 

This brings me to my second point. My first is that to 
associate a particular event with a particular day is a help to 
remembering it. My second is, that since more than one impor- 
tant event often happened on a particular day, to remember one 
of them is a help to remembering the others. After associating 
a particular event with a particular day you associate two or 
three events together. 

Sometimes a particular day is so associated with the life of a 
particular person that there is a natural connection between the 
events. For instance 3 September and Cromwell, since 3 Sep- 
tember marks the battles of Dunbar and Worcester and 
the date of Cromwell’s death. Or, again, 4 November with 
William III: 4 November 1650 was the date of his birth, 4 
November 1677 the date of his marriage, and 4 November 1688 
the date when his fleet anchored in Tor Bay. 

Sometimes there seems to be almost a natural connection of 
cause and effect between two events which happened on the 
same day. William III accepted the crown on 13 February 
1689; that day three years later the Massacre of Glencoe took 
place. William the Conqueror embarked for England 28 Sep- 
tember 1066; on the same day forty years later the battle of 
Tenchebrai took place. 

Sometimes chance arranges curious coincidences. On 23 
August 1305 Edward I had Wallace executed; on 23 August 
1637 another champion of Scottish independence threw her stool 

1 Henry V, Act Iv, scene iii. 
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at the Bishop of Edinburgh and began the movement which put 
an end to the rule of Charles I and Laud in Scotland. Qp 3 
November 1529 the seven-years parliament met, which destroyed 
the papal authority in England; on 3 November 1640 the Long 
Parliament assembled to substitute constitutional for persona] 
government. 

Some events have been arranged to happen on particular 
anniversaries. When Louis Napoleon fixed his coup d'état for 
2 December 1851, there can be little doubt he remembered 
that 2 December was the date of his uncle’s victory at Austerlitz, 
July 4th, 1863 was chosen as the date of the surrender of Vicks. 
burg in order that it might fall on the date of the national festival 
of America. It was not altogether an accident that made the 
surrender of Cronje at Paardeberg take place on 27 February 
1900, the day of the disaster at Majuba in 1881. 

Generally, however, these coincidences are mere accidents, 
The United States inaugurate their presidents on 4 March. 
On that day in 1629 the Massachusetts Charter was granted, and 
on the same day in 1681 the charter of Pennsylvania; but the 
choice of 4 March as the day on which each new president 
should assume his office was due to quite different considerations, 
In England two constitutional events of a similar kind both 
happened on 7 June. On that day in 1628 Charles I assented to 
the Petition of Right, and in 1832 William IV assented to the 
great Reform Bill. Some days seem dedicated to ecclesiastical 
history. On 13 April 1598 Henry LV of France issued the Edict 
of Nantes, and on the same day in 1829 the Catholic Emancipa- 
tion Bill was passed in England. August 24th, St. Bartholomew’s 
Day, is the date of the massacre of the Huguenots in France in 
1572 and of the expulsion of the Nonconformist clergy in England 
in 1662, 

In themselves these accidental coincidences are of no signifi- 
cance, but once noticed they are a help to memory, and make its 
records more exact. For instance, I know exactly certain dates 
connected with the history of the Great Rebellion: that is to say, 
I know the day of the month on which the events occurred as 
well as the year in which they happened. There are a number 
of events belonging to other periods of English or European 
history of which I know merely the date of the year. In some 
cases these events happened on the same day as certain events of 
the Great Rebellion period, and by remembering that coincidence 
I can recollect the days as well as the years. I know that the 
battle of the Standard was fought in 1138, and the battle of 
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Bosworth in 1485. Finding that they happened on the same 
day of the month that King Charles set up his standard at 
Nottingham, I remember henceforth the exact date of both 
battles, namely 22 August. Again, the first battle of Newbury 
was 20 September 1643; that gives me the days on which the 
battle of Valmy (1792) and the battle of Alma (1854) were fought. 
Naseby was 14 June 1645; on the same day took place two of 
Napoleon’s victories, Marengo (1800) and Friedland (1807). Thus 
three seventeenth-century dates I know exactly enable me to 
remember exactly the dates of six other events of which I only 
knew the years. 

From this I argue that any teacher of history who knows the 
dates of the chief events of a single period—I mean the day as 
well as the year—can by a very slight effort remember also the 
exact dates of many other events belonging to other periods, 
and so add to his knowledge of general history, English or foreign. 

Secondly, with regard to teaching, I argue that by utilising 
the anniversary of a great event it is possible to make a class 
realise it better and remember more about it. If a teacher can 
give the lesson which includes the battle of Agincourt on 25 
October, he could probably interest his class more easily because 
of the connection between the event and the day. To this a 
teacher might reply : “‘It would be easy to do that if I took the 
Lancastrian period in the autumn term, but as a matter of fact 
I always take it in the summer.” On the other hand, a date 
book such as I suggest would supply a large choice of anniver- 
saries: there are other events of the Lancastrian period which 
could be utilised just as well: the burning of Joan of Arc on 
30 May, the marriage of Henry V on 2 June, Jack Cade’s 
occupation of London, beginning on 2 July, and many other 
events of the period happened in the summer-time. Moreover, I 
am not suggesting that this device can be frequently employed, 
or ought to be, but simply that it could be employed when a 
natural occasion offers itself. 

There is no existing calendar which provides the information 
necessary for the purposes suggested, though there are many 
whieh would be of assistance in the compilation of such a refer- 
ence book. Even Whitaker’s Almanac contains a certain number 
of useful dates. In 1909 Mr. F. W. Green published a book 
ealled History Day by Day, the object of which was ‘“‘ to supply 
teachers with materials to furnish their pupils with at least one 
inspiring memory for every day in the year.”’ Short accounts of 
the events or persons commemorated are given under each day, 
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with illustrative extracts to be read to the class. This is a usefy) 
book, but the events are not well selected. The event under 
22 June is “ Birth of Rider Haggard, 1856,” illustrated by a 
quotation from Allan Quatermain; under 9 July it is “ Birth of 
Henry Hallam, 1778,” with an extract about “ignorance in the 
Middle Ages.” Similarly, Mr. P. A. Benton’s Book of Anniver. 
saries (1918), commemorates under 11 May the birth of §jr 
Thomas Lipton, an event somewhat devoid of adequate public 
interest. An historical calendar should not be a birthday book, 
nor, on the other hand, should it be a mere list of battles. The 
Calendar of Victory, by Major Johns and Lieutenant Nicolas 
(1855), contains battles and skirmishes for every day in the year, 
but many are of trifling importance, and the book provides too 
monotonous diet for human nature’s daily food. Events of other 
kinds are worth commemorating too. 

An ideal calendar for historians must be comprehensive. 
When possible it should contain more than one event under a day, 
so that the teacher may choose from the events recorded what 
best suits the period he is dealing with. Naturally the calendar 
would contain many battles: it should include not merely “ the 
fifteen decisive battles of the world,” but battles of local interest 
for the benefit of teachers in particular parts of England as well 
as those which decided the fate of a dynasty or secured the 
triumph of a cause. The deaths of statesmen and rulers are 
worth recording if they led to great political changes. The 
death of Walpole is scarcely worth noting because he had fallen 
from power several years earlier, but the deaths of Pitt, Fox and 
Canning should be inserted because of their results. As the 
dates of the deaths of sovereigns would also usually supply the 
dates of the accession of their successors they serve a double 
purpose. As to royal marriages the same rule applies. Those 
only which produced important political results should be 
recorded ; for instance, the dates of the marriages of Henry VII 
to Elizabeth of York, of Margaret Tudor to James IV, of Mary 
Tudor to Philip II, and of Mary Stuart to William of Orange. 
Birthdays probably afford the best means of commemorating 
great writers, or the date of death when the date of birth is 
unknown; but for soldiers and sailors and men of action the 
dates of their deeds supply suitable occasions. Dramatic incid- 
ents in English history such as the attempt of Charles I to 
arrest the Five Members, or the seizure of Charles himself by 
Cornet Joyce, the murders of Rizzio and Darnley, the execution 
of Strafford, the expulsion of the Long Parliament and so on, 
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should find their place in the calendar, especially when good 
accounts of them are procurable. 

To sum up, the compiler of an historical calendar should take 
care to include in it events of a variety of kinds, only making 
sure that they should have some real significance and interest to 
students of history, and leave teachers to choose at their dis- 
cretion the particular event in the list for the day which they 
prefer to remember or want their pupils to remember. Each 
person who uses it will answer for himself the question which 
Shakespeare’s Constance asks : 

What hath this day deserved? What hath it done, 


That it in golden letters should be set 
Among the high tides in the calendar ? 


The object of a Calendar of Dates is merely to supply materials 
for the answer. C. H. Fiera. 





SOME BOOKS ON TUDOR ENGLAND 


Two Centuries of Family History: a study in social development, 
By Guapys Scorr THomson. 1930. 369 pp. Longmans. 18. 

A History of Everyday Things in England. Part 1, 1500-1799, 
By Margorie and C. H. B. QuENNELL. Second edition, 
1930. 244 pp. Batsford. 8s. 6d. 

Tudor England through Venetian eyes. By E. Gurney Saurae, 
1930. 142 pp. Williams and Norgate. 7s. 6d. 

New Links with Shakespeare. By E. A. B. Barnarp. 1930, 
135 pp. Cambridge University Press. 10s. 6d. 

Diary of Lady Margaret Hoby, 1599-1605. Edited by Dorornay 
M. Meaps. 1930. 289 pp. Routledge. 15s. 

The Elizabethan Underworld. With notes and an introduction 
by A. V. Jupers. 1930. Ixiv + 543 pp. Routledge. 25s. 


Miss Scorr THomson’s book, as the title suggests, marks 
something of a departure in historical work. The great defect of 
cross-sectional studies of comparatively short periods is that they 
so often miss all sense of continuity and fail to convey any idea 
of historical development. Miss Thomson has broken away from 
a fashionable vogue and has written an important monograph on 
other lines. It tells of the rising fortunes of the Russell family, 
modest Dorsetshire merchants and squires in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, earls of Bedford and Knights of the Garter in the middle of 
the sixteenth. ‘‘ You should study the Peerage, Gerald,” Oscar 
Wilde makes one of his characters say, “it is the best thing in 
fiction the English have ever done.”” Miss Thomson has grappled 
courageously with the difficult question of origins, at points sur- 
passing J. H. Round in discarding the fictitious suppositions of 
early seventeenth-century genealogists like Le Neve, formerly 
accepted by historians of the peerage, and showing that the 
descent from the Russells of Kingston Russell (adopted even in the 
new edition of G. E. C.’s Complete Peerage) is, at best, unproven.’ 
She is careful to avoid confusion with the once more important 
family of Herefordshire Russells, who filled the office of Speaker 
in early Lancastrian parliaments.2 To do this and, at the same 
time, follow up the threads of a family which passed under two 
names, Russell and Gascoigne, is no mean achievement. 

The alias Gascoigne arose from their trading connections with 
Gascony. At the beginning of the fifteenth century they were 
Weymouth merchants, exporting wool and importing French 
wines. By 1440, Henry Russell had twice represented the port 

+ p, 134; of. pp. 219-20, 326, ? Appendix H. 
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in perliament.’ Seven years earlier he had been examined by a 
special commission for extensive smuggling of uncustomed wool, 
and in 1434 he had been required to swear ‘‘ not to conceive 
against any judge or officer indignation or displeasure for doing 
of his office in form of law,” and not to maintain any man’s 

] either by word or by “ gift of his clothing or livery.” In 
1440-41 the poacher turned gamekeeper, and was appointed 
collector of the customs in the ports of Exeter and Dartmouth, 
an appointment which in a double way gave a new turn to the 
family fortunes. The family was thus baptised into crown ser- 
vice, and its activities were now extended beyond the limits of 
Dorset in a direction where its subsequent territorial interests 
were to lie. Exactly a century later, the Garter and the Lord 
Presidency of the West were to sit comfortably on the broad 
shoulders and broad acres of Henry Russell’s great-grandson ; 
and in the difficult times ahead the family, which had not wholly 
shed its mercantile interests in Henry VIII’s reign, was to ‘‘ save 
the west, perhaps the realm ” for Mary Tudor (p. 192). 

Miss Scott Thomson, we think, hardly does full justice to this 
initial change of functions. Was it due in any way to the depres- 
sion in the Gascon trade arising out of the political troubles with 
France—a depression which probably drove other Weymouth 
merchants to develop the trade with Spain, for which the port 
became famous in the sixteenth century? (pp. 115-16). A 
similar change of functions can be traced in the careers of some 
of the merchants of the Staple a century later: in fact, crown 
service has often proved an attractive alternative to depressed 
traders. And exactly what part did Adam Moleyns, Dean of 
Salisbury, member of the Privy Council and a future Lord Privy 
Seal, play in securing for Russell the patent appointing him a 
collector of customs? A year later, this statesman-cleric joined 
with Russell in founding the gild of St. George at Weymouth, 
with which the Russell family remained for long closely associated. 
In 1449, on his first visit to his diocese, Moleyns was murdered 
by riotous soldiers at Portsmouth as the traitor who had sold 
Normandy. A very different fate awaited the collector of cus- 
toms! By 1455 he had mysteriously secured the manor of 
Blynfield, near Shaftesbury, of which the Abbot of Alcester failed 
todispossess him. It was a prophetic anticipation of the fate of 
Tavistock, Thorney and Woburn. Eighty years before the spolia- 
tion of the monasteries the Russell family had become landlords 
at the expense of the Church. 

A further stage in the evolution of the family came almost by 

1 p, 84 and Appendix C, 
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accident. The storm which blew the Archduke Philip into Wey. 
mouth in January 1506 carried John Russell into the royal 
household as a gentleman usher. A diplomatic apprenticeship 
under Wolsey followed, to be crowned, in 1523, with an embassy 
to the Emperor Charles V and the Duke of Bourbon. Promotion 
to the Comptrollership of the Household came in 1539. In 1540, 
the one-time merchant became Lord High Admiral; in 1541, the 
owner of Blynfield succeeded to the Courtenay ascendancy in the 
West; in 1542, the collector of customs became Lord Privy Seal, 
If the career of John Russell, the first Earl of Bedford of that 
family, affords admirable insight into the inexorable rigours of 
crown service under the early Tudors, it affords also an illustra- 
tion of the extent of the rewards for those who could serve and 
wait. 

In Miss Scott Thomson’s hands the careers of the second and 
third earls are made to reflect the social pretensions of the new 
nobility, their craving for imaginary ancestral lands and pedi- 
grees; their gules and gullibility; the splendid magnificence of 
their new homes. The family turned its back on its modest 
beginnings in the West, where its greatest services had been 
rendered, and made Chenies and Woburn its principal seats. 

The second earl of Bedford slept on a soft feather bed; his 
ancestor, the real founder of the house, had slept on a hard 
palliasse. This is an example of much information given by Miss 
Scott Thomson and derived from the family archives which might 
be used to illustrate the subject of Mr. and Mrs. Quennell’s book 
on Everyday Things in England, 1500-1799. The first edition of 
this was noticed, very briefly, in the pages of this journal some 
nine years ago; it is gratifying to learn that already a second 
and enlarged edition is called for, and no one, I fancy, will com- 
plain because the enlargement has taken the form of additional 
illustrations, for they are the peculiar charm of a delightful 
volume. The success of this enterprise should attract others 
into the field. It may be well, therefore, to point out the chief 
defects in the present volume and to inquire into the peculiar 
qualifications required for this kind of work. As a matter of 
fact, there are surprisingly big gaps in the authors’ knowledge. 
Strangely enough, that most important of everyday things, the 
kitchen, comes off rather badly. One thinks of the late Professor 
Ashley’s researches on the bread of the people, of the many new 
vegetables which came into common use in the Restoration 
period, of the eighteenth-century conquests of the potato, of the 
romance of the salt-cellar and the developments in pottery and 
1 History, vir. 75 (April 1922). 
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hardware. The sight of a forkless Elizabeth or a picture of 
James 1 eating asparagus might help to effect a needed dis- 
illusionment. 

Clearly, to write a history of everyday things, through three 
centuries of rapid change, requires not only a very rare all- 
embracing interest, but also an almost uncanny sense of values 
and proportion, very difficult to achieve and more difficult to 
sustain. Now, in this volume, the Quennells start with a limited 
selectivity which becomes less realistic and representative as one 
century succeeds another. Probably their major interest centres 
in the evolution of domestic architecture; yet they make no 
attempt to trace the influence of coal fires on house construction, 
though coal was almost certainly primarily responsible for the 
widespread supersession of timber by brick. Indeed, so early as 
James I’s reign, the ravages of fires in London and Cambridge led 
to the appointment of commissioners for buildings whose business 
it was to wage a determined war on timbered “ outjutties and 
canted windows ”’ and all ‘‘ thacked or reeded houses.”’? Again, 
one would hesitate to claim that the work of Robert Adam was 
representative of rural architecture in the later eighteenth 
century, or of more abiding value. Similarly, insufficient justice 
is done to the evolution of period furniture. 

Still more dangerous is the besetting sin of making the par- 
ticular representative of the universal and of generalising from 
one part of the country for the whole. What is typical of 
Sussex is not necessarily typical of Staffordshire! One could 
have wished, for example, that the admirable sections on wind- 
mills had been supplemented by the story of a north-country 
water-driven corn-mill.2 Again, the story of the London water 
supply in Stuart and early Hanoverian times would be at least 
as fascinating, as it is of infinitely greater importance, as the 
isolated engineering feat of supplying Buckingham House. And 
so we might continue. Dr. Johnson is left to struggle with his 
dictionary by the faint glimmer of rush-lights, and the beaux 
are provided with neither soap nor starch. When and why did 
the English inn degenerate into the ‘‘ public-house”? And why 
depose the village smith ? 

It looks as if this kind of work had best be left to the con- 
certed efforts of local historians. But meanwhile the Quennell 
book should find a place in every school library. 


1 For the use of sucket forks cf. Miss Thomson’s book, pp. 286-7. 

* Acts of the Privy Council, 1618-19, pp. 463, 490 and passim. In 1618, the 
old Banqueting House in Whitehall was burnt down, and the Privy Council 
Registers for the years 1601-13 destroyed; ibid., p. 342. 

* Ci. G. Unwin, Samuel Oldknow and the Arkwrights, p. 21. 
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From 1317, Venice had regular and direct trading relation 
with this country (the famous Flanders galleys which put into 
Southampton) ; in 1496, the city republic sent its first resident 
ambassador to London, and thereafter, save for a partial break 
during Elizabeth’s reign, maintained close diplomatic contast 
with England for exactly three centuries. The reports (Relazioni) 
which ambassadors, and in their absence the London congul 
(cotimo), sent home to the Doge and Senate, calendared for the 
Tudor period and for half the next century in the Record Office 
series of State Papers Venetian, have long been a mine of informa- 
tion for students of English history. Dr. Salter hit upon the 
happy idea of making a patchwork quilt of this information, 
designed to convey a picture of sixteenth-century England. The 
result is at once useful and colourful. (It is amusing to find 
Englishmen in Henry VIII's reign calling the Venetians fisher- 
men, faithless snatchers and tyrants.) Unhappily, not. all the 
stuff is of the same texture, and rather bizarre effects are pro- 
duced by stitching the coarse broadcloth of the first half of the 
century to the finer fabrics of the second half. For example, it 
may be true that corn and coal were exported in considerable 
quantities at the end of the sixteenth century; it is not true of 
the beginning. Furthermore, just as the diplomatic information 
needs to be discounted in consideration of the fact that the 
reports would probably be read in the countries en route (are we 
to believe, for instance, that Philip of Spain ‘‘ did not interfere 
with the government ”’ (p. 104) in Mary’s reign ?), so the accounts 
of domestic affairs and of the country itself need to be related to 
other sources if cumulative distortion is to be avoided. First 
impressions or unconfirmed hearsay which went into the reports can 
easily be gravely misleading in the bulk. Barbaro in 1551 speaks 
of Wales “‘ being the richest in pastures,” and of iron coming 
from Derbyshire; Gradenigo could write in 1596 that he had not 
seen a beggar. Similarly, the views of the Venetian envoys on 
parliament are not always accurate or consistent (pp. 104-6). 

And, unfortunately, the element of error is appreciably in- 
creased by Miss Salter’s editorial additions. There was no par- 
liamentary subsidy in 1522 (p. 101); Wolsey fell from office a 
year before October 1530 (p. 95); Henry VIII did not “ take 
over the tithes . . . which had (formerly) gone to the Pope” 
(p. 101), and his assumption of the kingship in Ireland was in 
1541, not a year later (p. 123); the Second Prayer Book of 
Edward VI belongs to 1552, not 1549 (p. 134). And not all 
scholars share Miss Salter’s view of “ the skilful financing of Sir 
Thomas Gresham” (p. 103). One could have wished that she 
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had addressed herself to an examination of the causes which led 
to the abandonment after 1532 of direct state trading in favour 
of private enterprise (p. 30), and of what reactions the change 
had upon the Venetian polity. Does the change need to be 
related in any way to the fact that after 1570 the consuls were 
not always patricians (p. 36)? Information on these points would 
have greatly added to the value of Miss Salter’s prefatory note 
on the Venetian Constitution. 

Very different is the critical apparatus of Mr. Barnard’s 
yolume, New Links with Shakespeare. By patiently gathering 
together stray bits of information from hitherto obscure local 
sources, wills, inventories and the like, he has added to our 
knowledge of Shakespeare’s connections in Warwickshire and in 
London, and as it were given the poet a new stake in his native 
country and in his adopted city. The chief interest of the book 
centres in Henry Condell, the actor, Shakespeare’s “ intimate 
friend,” the co-editor of the first folio. It is now known that in 
1617, twelve months after Shakespeare’s death, Condell purchased 
a small estate in Brockhampton, on the Gloucestershire border 
adjoining the parish of Broadway, Worcestershire. It is possible, 
Mr. Barnard thinks, that Shakespeare spent part of his early 
married life in this area before moving to London. Figuring in 
the Brockhampton purchase, and, later, as a witness to Condell’s 
will, is another Shakespearean associate, Humphrey Dyson, a 
serivener and notary public, member of the London Company of 
Wax-Chandlers. Dyson’s father lived in the parish of St. Alban, 
Wood Street, which includes part of Silver Street, where Shake- 
speare is known to have been lodging in 1604. It is significant, 
too, that Dyson’s two sisters, the children of Christopher Dyson, 
bore the same Christian names, though in reverse order, as 
Shakespeare’s daughters. It is interesting to find Condell and 
Dyson in such close association, for five years before the first 
folio was published Dyson had completed his famous collection of 
Elizabethan Proclamations. Mr. Barnard gives a useful account 
of the five extant sets of this; he says he can find no evidence to 
support the statement made in the note attached to that in the 
Grenville Library at the British Museum that Dyson was “ Clerk 
ofthe Parliament.” In other chapters he deals with the Blounts 
of Astley, Worcestershire, and the Halls of Idlicote, Warwick- 
shire, both connected with Shakespeare, whose eldest daughter, 
Susanna, married a certain Dr. John Hall. There is no proof, 
however, that Edward Blount, one of the printers of the first 
folio, belonged to the Worcestershire family of that name. 

It is gratifying to learn that the manuscripts known as the 
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Hanley Court Collection, from which much of Mr. Barna, 
material is drawn, are now placed on permanent loan in gd 
Birmingham Reference Library. 

The Diary of Lady Margaret Hoby is a fragment of anothy 
family collection, which has passed into the British Museum ang 
is now MS. Egerton 2614. The temptation to publish the wok 
of ‘‘ the earliest known English woman diarist ’’ must have bee 
strong, but it ought to have been resisted. The editor indeed 
confesses that the diary ‘‘ is very disappointing ”’ : 

It reveals nothing whatever of Margaret’s personal relationships with the 

people about her, or of the impressions made upon her by those she met. 
this respect the diary is barren and completely colourless; nor does the write 
comment in any way upon contemporary events (p. 33). 
And this, when it is recalled that during the years the diary was 
kept Lady Hoby kissed the hand of the first Stuart queen, dined 
with important people in London, entertained the civic digni- 
taries of Scarborough and their wives during a parliamentary 
election in which her husband was successful, that in these year 
her husband gained the reputation of being “ the most under- 
standing, able, and industrious justice of peace in this kingdome,” 
and embarked upon a law-suit in Chancery, is tantalising enough 
But when to that is added the pietistic dullness and monotony 
of the daily entries, while Lady Hoby “‘ shows no real capacity for 
self-knowledge or ability in self-analysis”’ and “‘ we are rarely 
allowed a glimpse of the living woman ”’ (p. 47), we begin to feel 
that the diary merited a merciful oblivion. 

Dr. Meads has striven to redeem these defects by a careful 
study of the life and interests of society ladies in Elizabeth's 
reign, and of the migration and settlement at Hackness, near 
Whitby, of a Derbyshire gentle family in post-Reformation days. 
Unfortunately, the index volume of the Calendar of Patent Rolls 
of Edward VI appeared too late for effective use of that series in 
the latter connection. Under Lady Hoby, Hackness seems to 
have become a sort of missionary summer school for advanced 
Puritans. For the former study, Margaret Hoby’s career offers 
exceptional opportunities. Before she was twenty-six she had 
been twice widowed, when her Amazonian mentors and the great 
Burleigh, her future uncle, feverishly arranged the match with 
Sir Thomas Hoby. In the Elizabethan age only rare spirits 
believed that ‘‘ sexes as well as souls are equal in capacity”: 
the thoroughness of Lady Hoby’s social and spiritual discipline 
excluded her for ever from their company. 

I have left the bulkiest volume in the batch until the last. 
It is a collection of Elizabethan and early Stuart tracts on vagrant 
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and underworld life, most of which were reprinted half a century 

by the Shakespearean or similar societies. There are 
certain advantages in having them together and in a good read- 
able type, but a volume of this size where the notes, frequently 
indispensable to elucidate the text, have been relegated to the 
pack, is made unnecessarily awkward to handle. 

Mr. Judges has done the editing with commendable thorough- 
ness, and, besides furnishing a useful glossary, contributes a 
longish introduction, in which he pleads for a greater recognition 
of the historical content of the tracts. Actually, this is not 

The late Professor Herford pointed out long ago, for 
example, that Copland’s “‘ Highway to the Spital House ” (1535-6), 
the first of the tracts in this collection, and in some ways the most 
valuable, makes no mention of the contemporary evil of enclosing 
landlords.1 Moreover, a knowledge of the antecedents of this 
particular genus of literary exercise, coupled with the shame- 
less and persistent plagiarism of the age, still further reduces 
the residuum of trustworthy historical material. And some there 
be who will always prefer to get their history from the full ocean 
of sane and silent humanity rather than from the flotsam and 
jetsam (which is of much the same character in all ages) cast up 
on its shores. 

But if there is little or no treasure trove in this volume, Mr. 
Judges’ notes testify to the possibilities of effective beachcomb- 
ing :—the dubious practices of Elizabethan constables and jailers, 
the use of general warrants and “‘ statute merchants,” the situa- 
tion of London prisons. Of imprisonment as a punishment he 
remarks, “it was too exotic and gruesome a torment even for 
the hardened stomach of the Elizabethan age to tolerate” (p. 
lxii); one fancies, however, that the void had more to do with 
the justices’ pockets than with their stomachs. He rightly 
observes that 


Prison life, criminal justice, police methods before the nineteenth century 
are all subjects which will repay a closer investigation than historians have yet 
thought it necessary to perform; but the fittest inquiry will be that which seeks 
te trace through the centuries the development of criminal law as a form of 
specialised social control, and its adaptation to changes in the ethics of society. 
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Mr. Judges also does useful service in showing how the 
sixteenth-century vagrancy problem was complicated by the 
presence of gipsies (Egyptians), and in drawing attention to the 
work being done by the Gipsy Lore Society (pp. xxv—xxvi). The 
first discussion in English literature of the habits of these vagrants 
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i 2 Ibid., passim. 
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is in Dekker’s Laniern and Candlelight, published in 1608, one gf 
the tracts here reprinted. 
One merit which Mr. Judges’ volume has in common with 
others in this batch is the unusual excellence of the illustrations, 
Mr. Judges himself has taken from the Crace collection in the 
British Museum a rare print of Westminster Hall in 1647, and, 
for his frontispiece, one of Newgate in 1650. One cannot say 
whether, in the former, one is most impressed by the unexpected 
spaciousness of the street and of the coaches or by the peculiarly 
modern appearance of one of the houses and the various types of 
chimney. These two prints should be associated with a pictur. 
plan of London reprinted in Mrs. Meads’ volume, taken from 
Braun and Hohenberg’s Civitates Orbis Terrarum. It is from the 
edition of 1612-18, and is described as ‘‘ London in Lady Hoby’s 
day”; but the editor might have noticed that since it shows 
St. Paul’s with the spire, burnt down in 1561, it must be at least 
half a century older. The same map was published in the first 
edition (1572) of the Civitates ; it was drawn by Hoefnagel from 
earlier materials. Mr. Judges reprints, also, the contemporary 
title-pages, with their delightful woodcuts, of the several tracts. 
These will repay close study, as examples alike of the printer's 
art as of Elizabethan dogs (other than greyhounds), or of sixteenth- 
century carts which led all too often to the pillory and the gallows. 
Mr. Barnard, likewise, reprints the title-page of the first folio and 
the frontispiece of the Capell copy of the poems, besides repro- 
ducing the beautiful Ashmolean portrait of ‘‘ the popular John 
Lowen, famous for his impersonation of Falstaff.” And one 
who recalls a painful introduction to Elizabethan handwriting in 
the central archives, welcomes the further opportunities, now 
presented to students in the facsimiles given by Mrs. Meads and 
Mr. Barnard, of studying paleography in less trying surroundings. 
But easily the most striking illustrations are three Russell 
portraits: one of the first Earl of Bedford from a painting by 
Holbein at Woburn Abbey ; one of the second earl from a painting 
by F. Zucharo; the third, also by Holbein, reproduced in Mrs. 
Meads’ book from a drawing in Windsor Castle of Lady Elizabeth 
Hoby, the mother of Margaret Hoby’s husband, a lady who after- 
wards married John, Lord Russell, son of the second earl. Nobody 
can fail to be impressed by the power, capacity and calm of the 
man who successfully weathered the storms that dashed first 
Wolsey and then Cromwell to pieces. In striking contrast is the 
bloated cynicism and befurred pomposity of the second earl. 
Epwakp HUuGHES. 
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THE TEACHING OF HISTORY IN SCHOOLS '— 
VY. THE SECONDARY SCHOOL, BEDLINGTON? 


Tue Bedlington Secondary School, Northumberland, is co- 
educational; there are about 300 pupils in attendance, the boys 
and girls being approximately equal in number. It may be 

ed as a “rural” secondary school, because, although it is 
situated in a fairly populous district, the advantages of the large 
or ancient town are absent. There are no public libraries, art- 
galleries, or museums ; the neighbouring villages are comparatively 
modern, offsprings of the Industrial Revolution; the atmosphere 
of the district is intensely commercial and industrial; the homes 
are usually small and over-populated; there is, on the whole, 
a narrowness of outlook and a distinct parochial spirit among the 
parents; there is a strongly marked local dialect, combined with 
poverty of vocabulary. There is little local history and little 
historical tradition. Hence the school has to perform, in addition 
to its ordinary functions, more of the duties of the home and the 
town than are usually demanded. That is a task of extraordinary 
difficulty, and at times the results have been disappointingly 
meagre; yet, believing that “ it is better to travel hopefully than 
to arrive,” the writer continues with confidence. 

All teaching—especially history teaching—must be inspired 
by an ideal. It is not sufficient for the teacher to know what and 
how he is to teach : he must know at all times why he is teaching. 
This fundamental principle should underlie not only his syllabuses 
and schemes of work, but also every individual lesson. Anything 
short of this will make his work uninspiring and profitless to his 
pupils, and wearisome and purposeless to himself. In military 
phraseology, while the tactics of each lesson and scheme must be 
his immediate concern, the larger strategy should rarely be absent 
from his mind. 

The ideal or purpose inspiring the teacher must necessarily, to 
some extent, vary with the individual. The writer is among 

' Former articles in this series, on Berkhamsted, Bedales, Sherborne and 
Oundle respectively, were published in Hisrory vol. v, no. 20 (Jan. 1921), vol. 
Vi, no. 22 (July 1921), vol. virt, no. 31 (Oct. 1923), and vol. x, no. 39 (Oct. 1925). 

* This paper embodies the results of eight years’ experience as a teacher of 
histary, in two schools of the same type: two and a half years as senior history 


master at Consett Secondary School, Co. Durham, and five and a half years as 
headmaster and chief history teacher at Bedlington. 
12 
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those who believe that history is a record of the evolution ang 
progress of man not only in the material sphere but also in the 
spiritual; that man is not only conditioned by his environment, 
but that he can controlit; that the geographical factor in historical 
evolution has, perhaps, been over-stressed; that man’s struggle 
in the political, social, and economic worlds has its counterpart 
in his efforts to grasp and understand Truth, Beauty, and Good- 
ness; that man has developed new values and has adopted a new 
orientation, tending to make his ethic and esthetic faculties 
balance the more commercial and practical.! Yet, he also be. 
lieves that any study of history must be critical and methodical, 
and upon these bases historical work should be built ; but that those 
things which are spiritual and intuitional are often more personal 
and valuable than those which are susceptible of demonstration or 
clear proof. He is convinced that while history teaching may be 
vivid and colourful, while it may give a minimum of historical 
knowledge to the pupils, while it may help to develop a civic sense 
and instil into its votaries a scientific attitude of mind, yet if it 
neglects the things of the spirit and fails to give a new outlook to 
the scholars, it will also fail in its larger purpose and will prove 
sterile and ineffective. It is the failure to grasp this idea under- 
lying the learning and teaching of history that has provoked at 
times so much contempt for it as a subject of study, and has tended 
to gain for it the title of ‘‘ soft option ” as a degree subject at the 
universities.” 

Moved by these ideals, and bearing in mind the whole of the 
circumstances of his pupils, the writer proceeded to draw up his 
syllabuses of work and to mould his curriculum so as to emphasise 
such features of the course as appeared to him to merit emphasis 
in order to balance the intensely industrial and commercial spirit 
of the area. He does not agree that the best effects of historical 
studies are gained by a close and prolonged examination of the 
history of local industries ;* for those whose parents and brothers 
work in and around coal-mines it is often an excellent thing to be 
transported mentally to other spheres, and to keep away from 
local industries as far as possible. He strove to focus attention 
on those subjects that arouse curiosity, sympathy, understanding, 
to train untutored minds in the art of thinking, and to create 4 


1 Cf. the Board of Education pamphlet No. 43, Humanism in the Continuation 
School (1921), p. 9; Association of Assistant Masters, Memorandum on the Teach- 
ing of History (1925), chapter ii. 

* See C. R. L. Fletcher, Introductory History of England, vol. 1, introduction. 

® As is suggested, ¢.g., in the Board of Education pamphlet cited above, 
pp. 45-6. 
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real love for historical studies. As only a small proportion of the 

pils have been destined to an academic career, he has sub- 
ordinated their needs to the requirements of the larger number 
intended for commerce and industry. 

The main test of a history syllabus is its selectivity. In the 
early stages of school life only the most outstanding personalities 
and institutions should be introduced to the pupils. Subsequently 
the gaps may be filled in, and the original selections amplified, 
avoiding, on the one hand, mere vain repetition, and, on the 
other, a scheme so comprehensive as to be confounding rather 
than confusing. The writer would put in a special plea for the 
study of institutions as well as personalities, even in the early 
stages. The Mosaic law, the Greek city states, the paterfamilias 
and his potestas, monasticism, the medieval Church, the English 
parliament, among others, lend themselves to a vivid if brief 
treatment, and are, in his opinion, less difficult to grasp than the 
achievements of Alexander or the mental processes of Muhammad. 
Man creates institutions, and then is largely conditioned and 
controlled by them : hence, they cannot be ignored, any more than 
ean the influence of geographical conditions. It must be equally 
emphasised, however, that these conditions and institutions have 
frequently been disregarded or even destroyed in man’s forward 
march. 

It must further be recognised that history is one, that such 
terms as economic, social, political and constitutional, as applied 
to that subject, are merely convenient means of indicating its 
many-sided nature. They are so closely intertwined as to be 
inseparable without violence, and they should be treated, as far 
as possible, as merely aspects of the same story. This treatment, 
of course, need not prevent any one aspect being treated topically, 
ifthe pupils know what the teacher is about. It has been asserted 
that constitutional history is too difficult for schoolboys;! but 
the writer’s experience is that where that aspect grows out of the 
main study and is properly presented, no great difficulty need 
arise, provided it be remembered that it is schoolboys who are 
being dealt with. In such a difficulty it is often wise to work 
from the present to the past rather than vice versa, and to remem- 
ber that lessons on this side of the story should “ begin and end 
with the village policeman.” If political history is to be the main 
thread of the story, the other aspects must be dealt with simul- 
taneously and systematically if and when they are mentioned, 
i¢., each lesson should give a cross-sectional view of contemporary 

17. A. A. M. Memorandum, ut supra, p. 17. 
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society. There will, of course, be some confusion in the minds of 

the pupils; but this is not peculiar to history lessons, and is not 
sufficient reason for avoiding the effort. Hence, the use of text. 
books on economic or social history cannot be justified except as 
mere supplementary readers. 

Further, the oneness of historical development must not be 
confined to our ownland. Indeed, the medieval period lends itself 
exceptionally to an international treatment, and lessons on 
feudalism, the Church, serfdom, the crusades, etc., are admirably 
adapted for this purpose. Yet, necessarily, the main theme must 
be the history of the British Isles. 

With these considerations in mind, the writer planned a 
curriculum covering five years’ work. In that course the history 
of Great Britain is covered twice in outline, and a training in 
ancient and foreign history given in sufficient clarity and detail to 
help the pupil to place his own country’s story in its correct 
setting sub specie perennitatis. It may be asked how far this 
curriculum had to be conditioned by the demands of external 
examinations. That is really a question which should not arise 
in this connection. If the teacher, moved by his ideals, con- 
scientiously draws up his own schemes and syllabuses, and adheres 
to them, the external examinations will hold no terrors for his 
pupils. The average external examination paper usually offers 
such a wide choice of questions that, no matter which aspect of 
history has been stressed, there are adequate opportunities for 
each pupil who has worked intelligently to satisfy the examiners. 
This has been the writer’s experience, and he has never failed to 
get ninety per cent. of his pupils through the School-leaving 
Examination (Oxford and Durham). The difficulty lies not in 
giving the pupil the minimum knowledge requisite for passing 
an examination, but in creating a solid background of knowledge 
and a genuine love for the subject. 

The question of the amount of time to be allotted to historical 
studies is very important. Where the periods per week are few, 
there must be haste and mental congestion. This can only result 
in rendering the subject distasteful, for a kaleidoscopic view of 
history makes for utter confusion: “‘ Life becomes a Spasm, and 
History a Whiz.” In such circumstances it is far better to 
restrict the syllabus in extent or depth—preferably the former— 
and to concentrate on knowing much rather than many things. 
The writer has been fortunate in this matter, and, feeling deeply 
the immense value and influence of his subject, has always urged 
with success its claim to a fair share of the time-table. He gives 
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at present two periods per week to Form I, three periods to Forms 
Il and III, and four periods to FormsIV and V. He feels strongly 
that anything less would be quite inadequate. Form VI and the 
Scholarship Class, of course, demand special consideration, and 
cannot do justice to themselves or to the subject with fewer than 
ten or twelve weekly periods. 

The next point is, where shall the teacher begin in his schemes 
with Form I? Each year some 65 mixed pupils enter the school. 
More than half of these possess County Scholarships, and the 
remainder must have reached a qualifying standard in the same 
examination. As history is, fortunately, not a subject of examina- 
tion at this test, the knowledge of the subject varies from frankly 
nothing to a moderate degree of competence. It also varies from 
elementary school to elementary school, not only in depth, but 
inextent. Some pupils have a knowledge of the medieval period, 
some of the Tudors, some of the Stuarts, some of the nineteenth 
century. With such a variety, the writer has felt that it is 
purposeless to attempt to start from their existing knowledge. He 
unashamedly introduces them to world history, and thus every 
pupil begins at the same level. From that foundation he has 
built up a five-years scheme which has so far worked well; and 
it has now had a fair trial of seven years’ working. 

Fmst Year. Forms Ia and I}, each mixed and containing about 32 pupils; 
average age, 11-++-; two periods per week; text-book: The Pageant of the 
Empires, Book v1 (Edw. Arnold). 

The purpose here is to give the pupils a view of the progress of 
man from his earliest days to the present time, together with some 
of the greater movements and institutions. This is carried out 
mainly by dealing with the stories of the great empires. The 
more outstanding of the ancient, medieval, and modern personali- 
ties are studied, though the more lowly citizens of Canaan, Egypt, 
Greece, Rome, France, and England are not overlooked. The 
effort in this year is directed towards making history appeal sub- 
jectively ; and, to this end, such beings as Boadicea’s charioteer, 
the long-bowmen of Crécy, and the powder-monkey at Trafalgar 
are re-incarnated with as much care as are the heroes. As the 
year proceeds, more and more stress is laid upon the history of 
western Europe and of England, so as to make the transition to 
the work of the second year easy and natural. 


Szconp Year. Forms Ila and IIb, each mixed and containing 28 or 29 
pupils; average age, 12+; three periods per week; text-book: A First Book of 
English History, by F. J. C. Hearnshaw (Macmillan). 

In this year’s work the main task is to trace the development 


of the kingdoms of the British Isles from 55 B.c. to 1930. With 
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such a wide syllabus, and with the necessity for linking the work 
with developments in Europe, selectivity is of the essence of 
success. As medieval history will form the work for the third 
year, that period is passed over much more rapidly than the moder 
period. Close touch is kept with the previous year’s lessons, not 
only by means of lessons devoted to revision, but also by means 
of comparison and contrast between figures and _ institutions, 
Britain, it is emphasised, is, generally speaking, part of western 
Europe in all but the geographical sense, and the horizontal 
divisions of society in the whole area are stressed. 

Tumrp YeaRr!: Forms IIIa and IIIb, each mixed and containing 26 or 27 


pupils; average age 13+4-; three periods per week; text-book: A Short Social 
and Political History of Britain, by R. L. Mackie, part i, 55 B.c. to 1603 (Harrap). 


This year is devoted to a more thorough study of the medieval 
period. The work covers part of the ground dealt with in the 
second year. There is constant revision and reference back to 
that year; the previous year’s work is stressed and new topics 
and aspects are emphasised. The year 1603 rather than 1485 
is chosen to end the year’s work, because it sees the apparent end 
of the Reformation, Renaissance, and Spanish Empire, which 
have their roots in the medieval period; and it sees also the 
beginnings of the constitutional crisis in England, British colonisa- 
tion, and the rise of France to a dominant position in European 
politics. The work includes a much more close study of Euro- 
pean history, and a greater effort is made than in the second year 
to remove the centre of interest from England to the Continent. 


FourtH YEAR: Forms IVa and IVb, each mixed and containing 22 or 23 
pupils; average age 14+-; four periods per week; text-book: A Short Social 
and Political History of Britain, by R. L. Mackie, part ii, 1603 to 1919 (Harrap). 
Atlas: Philip’s Junior Historical Atlas, published for the Historical Association. 


This year’s work begins with 1603, and ends with to-day. 
There is much to teach, and stress is laid on the latter half of the 
period, with special stress on post-war history and problems. 
European history becomes more complicated and is less obvious 
in the lessons, and, in the first half of the year, colonial develop- 
ments receive much attention. The third term is devoted to the 
period 1902-1930, and an effort is made to explain clearly the 
chief factors at work in modern society. The importance of 
economics as a subject of study and of the effects of economic laws 
is pointed out, and efforts are made to induce the pupils to enter 
on the study of them. A revision of the four years’ work is 

1 In this and higher forms each pupil has one or more supplementary text- 


books. The use of these, and of the school library, will be dealt with in the 
second part of the article. 
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attempted, as many pupils leave school at the end of the fourth 


year. 

Furra Year: Forms Va and V6, each mixed and containing about 20 pupils ; 
average age, 15+; four periods per week; text-books: Growndwork of British 
History, _ by G. T. Warner and C. H. K. Marten (Blackie) ; History of Hurope, 

ii, by A. J. Grant (Longmans); British History, by Ramsay Muir, part 
iva, 1783 to 1930 (Philip); Zurope since 1789, by F. W. Tickner (Dent); Junior 


Historical Atlas. 
As this is the last year at school for the bulk of the pupils, a 


question naturally arises as to the desirability of concluding their 
studies with an outline of history or the more intensive study of a 
comparatively brief period. The problem is an old one and has 
been thoroughly discussed. If the work in the previous years 
has been well done, an outline seems unnecessary, and it would 
be too scanty and breathless to be of real value or to leave really 
lasting impressions. It would appear to be better to concentrate 
on a period, and to endeavour to develop in the pupils a habit of 
critical examination and of forming judgments thereby. And this 
has proved more valuable in the writer’s experience. Yet there 
must be continual revision, comparison, reference back. [f, e.g., 
the nineteenth century is being studied, the discussions on the 
Constitutions granted to Spain and Naples soon after the Congress 
of Vienna might easily bring up the history of our own, and there 
would be reference back to our unwritten Constitution based upon 
Magna Carta, the Petition of Right, Habeas Corpus Acts, the Bill 
of Rights, etc.; or Napoleon’s relations with the Church, or the 
extinction of the Papal States, would recall the struggles of Empire 
and Papacy, and such names as Gregory VII and Innocent III. 
Any treatment of a period which isolated it from the main stream of 
history would defeat the purpose of the whole five-years scheme. 

The further problem as to which period is to be studied next 
arises. The writer ventures to submit that any period dealt with 
on the lines indicated above would prove suitable. He has always 
left the choice of the period in the hands of the class itself; and 
he found, to his surprise, that, with one exception, the class 
invariably chose the medieval period. On each occasion, except 
one, he has indulged this request, and has found that the pupils 
have worked with zeal and understanding and have earned very 
creditable marks in the School-leaving Examination at the end 
of the year. Further, a surprisingly large number of pupils, on 
the verge of leaving, have come to him to ask for guidance in 
further reading after school days were ended. 


1 See the Historical Association pamphlet, Outlines versus Periods, by Tout, and 
titiciams thereon by M. W. Keatinge, Studies in the Teaching of History (1910), 
p. 153. 
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Srxtu anp SeventH Years: Forms VI, Lower and Upper, mixed Forms of 
some 8 to 10 pupils in each year; average age, 16+ and 17+; text-books ; 
England under the Normans and Angevins, by H. W. C. Davis, and England iq 
the Later Middle Ages, by K. H. Vickers (both Methuen); Empire and P 
by T. F. Tout, and The Close of the Middle Ages, by R. Lodge (both Rivingtong); 
A Note Book of Medieval History, by C. R. Beazley (Clarendon Press); Thy 
Crusades, by E. Barker (Milford); The Holy Roman Empire, by James Bryrg 
(Macmillan); Crusades, Commerce and Adventure, by G. G. Coulton (Nelson), 
Constitutional Histories by D. G. E. Hall (Harrap), A. M. Chambers (Methuen), 
and F, W. Maitland (Cambridge Press). For general work, History of England, 
by G. M. Trevelyan (Longmans), Atlas: Philip’s New School Atlas of Universal 
History. These books represent the minimum reading that is demanded. 


As these pupils have definitely chosen an academic career to 
fit them for a profession, the syllabus is largely controlled by the 
demands of university scholarships and other examinations. The 
writer has, however, invariably chosen medieval history for the 
work of these classes, partly because it is his own special period, 
and partly because in the modern universities, at least, there isa 
tendency to induce undergraduates to specialise on later periods. 
This is regrettable, but is, perhaps, largely due to the decreasing 
importance accorded to Latin in the modern secondary schools. 

The pupils in these years are gradually taken behind the scenes. 
They are shown and made to handle the very stuff of which history 
is made. For them no mere ipse dixit of the compiler of history 
books will suffice: the foot-note references in their text-books 
arouse their curiosity regarding the original sources. These are 
introduced firstly in translated extracts, then in Latin extracts, 
and, finally, the relevant volumes of the Rolls Series and other 
collections of documents are dipped into: then the thrills of 
historical studies are really experienced. Further, some works 
of foreign historians are provided. The pupil has met his historian 
in Latin, be it only Cesar or Livy; he should also meet him in 
French. The writer finds that Lavisse et Rambaud’s Histoire 
Générale, G. Mollat’s Papes d’ Avignon, J.. Bréhier’s Les Croisades, 
L. Salembier’s Grand Schisme, and many others accessible in 
cheap forms, induce a freshness of outlook and a deeper interest. 

The work in these years is undoubtedly difficult for teacher 
and taught; but half-a-dozen enthusiastic and responsive pupils 
readily compensate for extra labour, and give the teacher a real 
reward for years of hard work. 


So much for the curriculum; we pass to the considerations 
ruling its presentation, remembering that in history teaching this 
is even more important than the syllabus. It matters less what is 
taught than how and why, and the method should always be 
implicit in the purpose, Hence the pupils, their characteristics, 
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their environment, and their existing knowledge must ever be 

tin the teacher’s mind; standing before his class he is faced 
with as many problems as there are pupils. Fortunately, most 
of them conform more or less to a standard; but the remainder 
cannot be ignored. The essence of history teaching in a secondary 
school, in view of the comparatively small numbers in a class, is 
that it shall, as far as possible, be individual. Hence, the teacher 
must have many lines of approach to his immediate lesson; he 
may find two parallel classes in the same form requiring different 
treatment; he may even have to alter or abandon his proposed 
line of approach during the lesson. The writer’s experience goes 
to show that this is often the correct and courageous thing to do. 

It is in the matter of presentation that the problems of our 
school are painfully obvious. The pupils have, on the whole, no 
background, no wide reading, very few cultured homes, little 
opportunity for quiet browsing out of school, often a small and 
overcrowded cottage in which to work, no local library, and an 
upbringing and a domestic atmosphere that are not merely 
narrow but intensely inelastic. And the school has to counteract 
these influences effectively in the work of five years. Bearing 
these facts constantly in mind, the teacher must prepare to 
accommodate his lessons to the circumstances. His first and 
perpetual duty must be to arouse and sustain the curiosity and 
interest of his classes. They must be made not only to learn, but 
also to want to learn; he must stimulate not only a desire to learn, 
but also a persistent spirit of inquisitiveness into the past. 

First Year. Here the purpose is to present the great characters, 
institutions, and movements in world history in a most vivid and 
convincing manner. These are the foundation lessons, and no 
effort should be spared in order to grip the attention and imagina- 
tion of the pupils.1_ The writer confesses that he has frequently 
rehearsed these lessons to his own children at home. It is essential 
at this stage to get a subjective outlook; the mere knowledge of 
the so-called “‘ facts” of history should count as a secondary 
consideration. The child must himself be an actor in the great 
pageant; and, since the classes are mixed, the girls must be given 
equal opportunity of sharing in the drama. This method is, the 
writer suggests, the only way to treat the subject in the first year 
in order to avoid meeting in later years the problem of the boy who 
“doesn’t like history ’’—too often a dismal tribute to the lack of 


1 Cf. The Times Educational Supplement, 8 February 1930, p. 53, and the 
Board of Education circular 599 (1912), Teaching in Secondary Schools ; History, 
p. 4. 
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imagination on the part of the teacher. It is, of course, clear that 
a number of pupils cannot respond to this subjective treatment, 
They can grasp and retain objective facts, but they lack subtlety 
and imagination; and later, probably, develop in the direction of 
science and mathematics. But an effort is made to capture their 
interest. Their mental equipment, home training, and general 
environment have probably made them acutely aware of the 
baneful importance and influence of facts in real life. With a 
slight pandering to this passion for facts, the teacher can capture 
these pupils, even though they miss much of the joy of subjective 
mental participation. In this year, therefore, the vivid, oral 
lesson is the core and essence of the teaching. The text-book and 
other adventitious aids must be relegated to the background. 

Second Year. In this year the vivid narrative and subjective 
treatment are less apparent, though the necessity for beginning to 
acquire a real if small body of knowledge demands a more system- 
atic and formal treatment. The text-book, the note-book, maps 
and diagrams are more frequently in use. Yet every lesson should 
contain sporadic “‘ purple patches ”’ ; and this is especially desirable 
in treating topics that might possibly be considered dull or tedious. 
The period covered is long; hence, wide gaps must occur. This is 
not an evil, provided that the gaps are really wide and that the 
matters dealt with are studied with some thoroughness. A grasp 
of chronology is essential. Biography still forms the foundation of 
the work; but institutional history and great movements are 
given a more prominent position than in the first year. There 
further arises the necessity for linking up chronological matters 
topically. Such subjects as monasticism, feudalism, the crusades, 
the growth of parliament, the franchise laws, etc., may, especially 
for revision purposes, be treated topically, although this divorce- 
ment from contemporary circumstances is a violation of historical 
processes and is apt to mislead. It is as well for the teacher to 
explain this difficulty to his pupils at times. Confidences of this 
sort tend to gain for him an amazing degree of sympathy and 
co-operation from the class. 

Third Year. By the end of their second year the pupils have 
some conception of the march of history and of the evolution of 
mankind, mainly in the material and political spheres. In this 
third year the central thread of medieval history may easily be 
ecclesiastical, or economic, or social, or all three; it need not be 
political. But the reaction of each upon the others must be made 
quite clear. The pupil will begin to grasp the fact that one man 
may include many persone; that he is at once a king’s subject, a 
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member of the Church universal, a freeman in the social scale, 
and a creator of wealth in the economic sphere; that if “ war 
begat the king,” the Church baptised him, that political con- 
siderations made him a law-giver, and that economic forces 
combined with others made him a feudal overlord and tax- 
gatherer-in-chief. 

In this year’s work the help of the atlas, time-line, pictures, 
and text-book is used more frequently. The pupils are thrown 
more and more upon their own resources. The written work 
will be less of a pattern and exhibit more individuality, and, 
generally speaking, a wider reading will be giving more knowledge 
of the work and a clearer grasp of the fundamental problems. 

Fourth Year. The teaching by this time is less dramatic 
and more practical. ‘The lessons need lose little in vividness, but 
they have become almost entirely objective. There is more 
“eollar work’ by the pupils. The constitutional crises of the 
seventeenth century, the colonial wars and developments of the 
eighteenth, the social and economic progress of the nineteenth, 
the industrial and agrarian revolutions, the growth of modern 
Europe, all form wide avenues leading to the disaster of 1914, 
upon which the attention of the class is steadily focussed. The 
Great War in its various aspects and on the different fronts is 
studied ; and the enormous changes—political, social, economic— 
which occurred during the War years are examined in order that 
the post-war problems that harass the modern world may be 
grasped. The War and its aftermath cannot be dismissed with a 
less thorough treatment. It has meant much to the greater 
number of the pupils; scarcely a home in the area but has lent 
or given a member in that titanic struggle. The treatment, 
however, should be mainly objective, and free from an Anglophile 
interpretation. 

In this year still further use is made of notes, maps, diagrams ; 
and the atlas should lie open before each pupil whenever the lesson 
demands its presence. 

Fifth Year. No matter which period is chosen for this closing 
year, it is essential that it be placed in its correct setting in the 
whole field of history. Revision, comparison, contrast, are 
constantly used: an isolated study of (say) the nineteenth 
century can only result in giving to that age an undeserved and 
disproportionate value. While revision, to some extent, forms a 
feature of every lesson, about one in every five or six is set apart 
for definite work on previous studies. 

Newspapers and periodicals must play their part in this year’s 
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work, and the teacher endeavours to induce his pupils to begin 
using these with attention and discrimination. Map-making, 
note-making, sketches and diagrams form an important part of the 
class- and home-work. The lessons should be almost entirely 
objective as far as they refer to the past, but must once more 
acquire a subjective treatment when current politics and the 
problems of the present and future are being dealt with. Pupils 
are encouraged and helped to follow out lines of independent 
investigation. Military, naval, legal, industrial, religious aspects 
make their individual appeal. Local associations with these ar 
discussed, and a final effort to link the pupil with his future 
environment is made. Written work is more and more of the 
essay form; the questions set, as a rule, place mere reproduction 
of text-books at a discount, and presentation counts for as much 
as content. By this time, it is hoped, the whole course of history 
has been linked up and unified in the pupil’s mind, there is a large 
and definite body of knowledge gained and digested, there is a 
competent power of reflection developed, and the influence of the 
school upon the pupil is reacting upon the home. That this last 
is no idle dream is within the writer’s knowledge, for he hears, at 
times, of parents who have spent hours reading the pupils’ historical 
books and discussing the problems of the day with them. 

In this last year the teacher may deal more specifically with 
the spiritual and humanistic side of his work. The growth of 
man’s ethical and esthetic side may be discussed more fully; 
the great painters, poets, sculptors—in short, the people who have 
given to mankind the pleasures of the spirit and intellect—receive 
a treatment as full as the age and mental development of the 
pupils demand. In connection with politics of the day, the 
League of Nations will take its place in the class-room studies, and 
will be studied in relation to the efforts of Innocent III, Alex- 
ander I, etc., to let moral rather than physical influence direct 
the destinies of nations. The writer, nevertheless, is opposed to 
propaganda work in school, and feels that such mental solicitation 
on behalf of the League of Nations logically opens the door to the 
advocacy of the principles of numerous other organisations that 
have been founded to counter those tendencies in modern societies 
which may be deemed evil or harmful. 

The actual preparation for the School-leaving Certificate 
examination should be left to the last term. Then, in a few 
lessons, the teacher can assist the pupils to display their knowledge 
in the concrete and systematic manner beloved of examiners. 
It is well that this should be done, for, probably, in no examination 
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subject is there more “ woolly ” thinking and discursive writing 


than in history. 

Sixth and Seventh Years. The teaching in these years approxi- 
mates to that given in the universities to students who have 
definitely chosen history as a subject for serious and prolonged 
study. There are lecture-lessons where pupils jot down their own 
notes; occasionally, on difficult topics, cyclostyled notes may be 
previously distributed and then discussed ; there is joint work on 
the text-books; some of the primary authorities are introduced 
and discussed; the pupil’s reading is directed and discussed 
individually ; and, while there is some team-work, no effort is 
made to keep the class at the same level, i.e. the individual is 
the unit of teaching. The actual oral lessons become more and 
more rare, and the pupil is gradually prepared to enter a university 
adequately and confidently armed to “ read for a degree rather 
than be lectured into one.” ! 

Arruur J. Wiilams. 


! Lord Eustace Percy, Education at the Cross Roads (1930), p. 21. 


(T'o be continued) 





NOTES AND NEWS 


Some years ago the Council of the Association added to its standj 
committees one entrusted with the work of propaganda, including not 
only the formation or revival of Branches but the consolidation of 
those already established. Under its present chairman, Professor 
Harte, this Propaganda Committee has found that some of the 
lems confronting it might well be dealt with locally ; and last spring it 
divided all the Branches in the country into seven Groups, and appointed 
for each one or more leading members of the Association, who kindly 
consented to assist, if desired, any Branch in that Group, and, generally, 
to help in developing the work of the Association within the area in 
question. At present the Groups are constituted as follows :— 


1. Carlisle, Newcastle, Durham, Middlesbrough, Stockton, Darli 
Richmond, Malton, Whitby: Mr. W. T. McIntire (St. Anthony’s, Milnthorpe, 
Westmorland). 

u. Sheffield, Stoke, Burslem, Manchester, Stockport, Bolton, Bury, Preston, 
Liverpool, Chester, Oswestry, Bangor, Aberystwyth, Shrewsbury: Professor 
E. F. Jacob (The University, Manchester); Mr. W. O. Lester Smith (Education 
Offices, Deansgate, Manchester); Professor J. E. Lloyd (Gwaen Deg, Bangor, 
N. Wales); Professor R. F. Treharne (University College, Aberystwyth). 

ut. Bradford, Leeds, Halifax, Huddersfield, Doncaster, Hull, Grimsby, 
Brigg, Lincoln : Professor C. Gill and Mr. F. W. Brooks (University College, Hull); 
Professor A. J. Grant (1 Welburn Avenue, Headingley, Leeds). 

Iv. Lkeston, Derby, Nottingham, Burton, Birmingham, Wolverhampton, 
Dudley, Walsall, Warwick, Coventry, Nuneaton, Rugby, Leicester: Sir Bog 
Curtis, Bart. (Bransty, Berry Hill, Lichfield); Mr. E. C. Whitworth (174, Ut- 
toxeter New Road, Derby). 

v. Worcester, Hereford, Radnorshire, Cheltenham, Gloucester, Dorchester, 
Newport, Cardiff, Swansea, Bristol, Bath, Glastonbury, Taunton, Exeter, Tosgeny, 
Plymouth, Truro, Swindon, Salisbury, Bournemouth, Southampton: Mrs. D. P. 
Dobson (11, Cambridge Park, Redland, Bristol); Professor W. J. Harte (Univer- 
sity College, Exeter); Mr. C. M. McInnes (The University, Bristol); Professor 
= Rees (University College, Cardiff); Mr. W. N. Medlicott (University College, 

wansea). 

vi. Norwich, Cambridge, Chelmsford, Stamford, Peterborough, Welling- 
borough, Bedford: Mr. W. H. J. Salt (Oakdene, Broadway, Peterborough); 
Mr. R. W. Stopford (Grafton House, Oundle, Northants.). 

vu. London and suburban Branches, St. Albans, Buckingham, Oxford, 
Reading, Guildford, Horsham, aap. Eastbourne, Worthing, Tonbridge, 
Sevenoaks, Canterbury, Chichester, Portsmouth, Medway and district, Sitting- 
bourne: Mr. F.S. Marvin (to be addressed at 22, Russell Square, W.C. 1). 


This organisation is not intended in any way to interfere with the 
autonomy of the Branches, nor is it intended to cut them off from the 
central office ; the officers of the Association at 22, Russell Square, will 
continue to do all in their power to assist Branch officers, as heretofore. 
But it is felt that some may be glad to have assistance from members 
living in their area, and it is hoped that the arrangement may facilitate 
the formation of new Branches. 

- * * * * a * 


Onz of the chief advantages of the group system should be the 
cpnerenaiiion it may afford for the pooling of experience, and, perhaps, 
the sharing of important enterprises by neighbouring Branches. The 
Manchester Branch, for example, is hoping shortly to produce a set of 
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illustrations of the history of that city and the surrounding district, 
which should not only be useful to many members of other Branches 
oo a suggestive model for similar work elsewhere. The 


ci explaining the scheme, issued last April, states that there 
are to be about 80 pictures (each accompanied by a few lines of 
explanatory text), printed on 30 cards measuring 12” « 10”, contained 
in @ portfolio; Messrs. Sherratt and Hughes will publish them for the 
Association at 7s. 6d. the set. The subjects, chosen in consultation 
with members of the staff of the university, are to include a recon- 
struction of the Roman fort, Mancunium ; reproductions of the Domes- 
day entry relating to Manchester and of the town charters; plans and 
of the district at various periods; several ancient buildings; and 
its of local inventors, scientists, and writers. About 250 sets 
have already been ordered, enough to make possible the execution of 
the scheme. Copies of the descriptive circular, with an order form 
appended, may be obtained from the hon. secretary of the Branch, 
M. M. Ashton, 14, Statham Avenue, Lymm, Cheshire. 
* * * * ” + * 


AtrnoucH other aspects of history are not neglected, the main 
interest of the illustrations chosen appears to be economic and social : 
a characteristic due, no doubt, partly to local circumstances, partly 
to the fact that those aspects lend themselves readily to such elucida- 
tion; but also one which is in accordance with the prevailing trend of 
much historical study and teaching. The first, and for long the only, 
Chair of Economic History in England was established at Manchester, 
about twenty yearsago. That at Cambridge was set up after the War, 
and last February the University of Oxford accepted the offer of All 
Souls College to provide the stipend for a Chichele professorship in 
the subject. Mr. G. N. Clark, Fellow of Oriel College and formerly 
Fellow of All Souls and editor of The English Historical Review, has 
now been elected the first Chichele Professor of Economic History. 
Other appointments for next session include those of Dr. G. R. 
Potter, lecturer in the University of Belfast, to the Chair of Modern 
History in the University of Sheffield; of the Rev. Dr. N. Sykes, 
lecturer at King’s College, London, to succeed Professor Harte, who is 
retiring, at the University College of the South-West of England, 
Exeter; and of Mr. G. T. Lapsley to a new Readership in Con- 
stitutional History just established at Cambridge. 

* * *K * ok * * 


Sm CuartEs Lvoas, K.C.M.G., K.C.B., Assistant Under-Secretary 
of State for the Colonies from 1896 to 1907, and Head of the Dominions 
Department in the Colonial Office from 1907 to 1911, died on 7 May, 
aged seventy-seven. Weare here concerned only with his work as an 
historian; and we remember gratefully that he was a constant con- 
tributor to History, and the author of the first article printed in 
Volume 1, no. 1, of the new series, when it became the journal of the 
Association. The article was on ‘‘ The Teaching of Imperial History ”’ ; 
he wrote a sketch of that great subject, as he saw it, concluding charac- 
teristically : “‘ I know the outline is open to criticism from all points of 
view, but venture to maintain that my main thesis is sound—that true 

ish history is the record of the human growth of an island into 
Empire with the help of scientific invention.”’ He also gave us one of 
theearliest ‘ Historical Revisions,” on ‘“‘ The Meaning of Protectorate ”’ 
(Jan. 1918); and, in spite of his age and the many calls upon his time, 
No. 62.—vo.. xvI. K 
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a number of reviews,’ the last being printed in July 1929. We ap 
indebted to Professor Coupland for the following note. 


Students of British colonial history will have felt Sir Charles Lucas’s 
whether they knew him or not, as an almost personal loss, so deeply are they all 
indebted to him. It may be said, indeed, that he and his close friend and oop. 
temporary, Egerton, were the twin pioneers who, following Sceley’s call, firs 
really opened up the new overseas field. Their work was comple ’ 
Egerton’s was the more intensive and “ scientific’: he dealt more often with 
original materials. Lucas’s was wider in range; and, though he was content as, 
rule with printed sources, he possessed an unusual power of generalisation, Jp 
his general ideas, which were often at once original and convincing and wer 
always expounded in beautifully clear and fluent style, lay the chief value of his 
work. And that gift, evident as it is in his earlier work such as Greater Rom 
and Greater Britain (1912), naturally ripened with his years; it lifts far above 
“‘text-book”’ rank the course of lectures he gave on I'he British Empire(1915)tohis 
beloved Working Men’s College in the early years of the War, and such quasi. 

pular post-war books as 7'he Partition of Africa (1922) and The Story of the 
Empire (1924); and it shows at its very best and most mature in the last important 
work he did, his brilliant introductory chapter of the first volume of the Cambridge 
History of the British Empire and his suggestive essay on Religion, Colonising and 
Trade, the Driving Forces of the Old Empire (1930). It was his power of broad and 
lucid generalisation, likewise—a power derived from wide historical reading, a 
knowledge of men and affairs, and, above all, a ready but controlled imagination— 
that made amends for the lack of any deep original research in his narrative 
histories. The more ambitious and detailed of them, the History of Canada, 
1763-1812 (1909) and T’he Canadian War of 1812 (1906), are no less dependent on 
the printed evidence than the more summary volumes on Canada and South 
and West Africa which he contributed to the Historical Geography of the British 
Colonies: and the work on the unprinted materials which has developed so 
rapidly in recent years, both in Britain and in the Dominions, and the new align- 
ment of economic and social factors with the purely political, have shown that 
here and there his statements and opinions must be modified. But that is how 
history grows and civilisation spreads. The pioneer blazes the trail through 
virgin bush as well as he can: the next generation straightens out the track. 
And it is remarkable how little straightening Lucas’s pioneer work has so far 
needed. Two other substantial contributions which Lucas made to the study of 
colonial history must be mentioned. He enabled our generation to read, with 
understanding, the Durham Report. His great edition (1912), with its long intro- 
duction and copious notes, must have obtained a hundred readers of it for every 
one that had previously struggled with the bare text. Useful also, if not so 
supremely useful, was his edition of Cornewall Lewis’s Government of Dependencies 
(1891). He was working, too, in his later years, at notes on the colonial section of 
The Wealth of Nations, and it is much to be hoped that this work was left complete 
enough for publication. The other contribution was also editorial, but in the 
wider sense. He organised the publication of the Historical Geography of the 
British Colonies and of I'he Empire at War, both of them ‘‘ standard ”’ series and 
indispensable to the young historian who needs a trusty map before he begins to 
explore on his own account; and of all these volumes those written by Lucas 
himself are the best—particularly, perhaps, the first volume of 7'he Empire at War 
(1921), a masterly and authoritative historical summary of the neglected question 
of imperial defence. ; 

The final impression one gains from a general survey of Lucas’s work is one 
of something like astonishment at its amount and its quality taken together. There 
is so much of it and, if none of it reaches the heights of genius, yet all of it is so 
good. And considering that the author of it spent most of his active life as a 
busy official at the Colonial Office, and only began to write history, instead of 
helping to make it, when he was nearly sixty, it must surely be reckoned as & 
rather wonderful achievement. 








* * k * * * * 


Mx. CHARLES JOHNSON kindly contributes a note about Mr. H. E. 
Malden, who died on 16 March, in his eighty-second year. 


Though too modest to regard himself as an historian, Henry Elliot Malden 
was a man of considerable note among them. As secretary of the Royal Historical 


a TT 


1 Seo History, ui. 172; rv. 224, 233; vir. 69, 138; x. 266, 339; xiv. 167. 
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Society for nearly thirty years, and president of the West Surrey branch of the 
+ tosical Association, he could not fail to be well known; and he attracted 
attention by the vigour which characterised him to the very end, by his kindliness, 
dness, and sound common sense. If the Royal Historical Society has made 
since 1890 in the opinion of the world, and if membership of it has in any 


way become & desirable distinction, this is largely due to his sagacity. He edited 


the Magna Carta Commemoration Essays for the Society in 1917, and a volume 

of Cely Papers for the Camden series in 1900. (It remains for some younger 

scholar to publish the remainder of these, to which Mr. Malden had not then access.) 

His most important Ho ge work was published in the Victoria County 
4) 


Hi of Surrey (1902-14), which he edited. He also wrote an excellent 
short bistory of that county (1900; abridged edition for schools, 1905), and a 
history of his own college, 7'rinity Hall (1902), and did much work for the Surrey 
Archeological Society and the Surrey Record Society. But the man himself, the 
humour and vitality of his character, are more indelibly printed on the memory 
of those who knew him than the published works he has left behind. 


x PY * * * * * 


We are grateful to Mr. I. A. Richmond, the present Director of 
the British School at Rome, for an appreciation of the life-work of 
Dr. Thomas Ashby, who held that post for nineteen years, 1906-25. 


The death of Dr. Ashby on 15 May, at the age of fifty-six, deprived students of 
Roman history and topography of one of their greatest and best beloved masters. 
His bibliography, of 323 works, was published in the Archivio della Societa romana 
di storia patria, vol. 50 (1927); but addenda will bring the number up to almost 
four hundred. His earlier work was mostly archeological, dogged incessant 
recording of monuments and relics which only became intelligible in the bulk, and 
which few had the courage to see, with his wider vision, as the true measure of 
Rome’s achievement in the unification of Italy, which taught her in time how to 
weld the Empire. Then there was the other side, involving equal labour and 
industry, the indoor research upon maps and documents of the Middle Ages and 
Renaissance bearing —— topography, and the development of Rome’s buildings, 
town-plan and art-collections. e stream of papers upon this and kindred 
subjects cannot be claimed as history in its interpreted form; but they were its 
raw material, collected at the right time, with a determination which ranks their 
author with John Henry Parker in patience and with Lanciani! in breadth of 
seope. In this way, too, his power to assist the researcher became unique in its 
force and was almost overwhelming in its bounty. Nor must we forget his 
excavations in Britain and Malta, or his surveys in Sardinia. 

In later years, when the season of pioneer work was over, the world was begin- 
ning to receive his considered opinions upon those questions which he among all 
his contemporaries was best qualified to discuss. His great edition of Platner’s 
Topographical Dictionary of Ancient Rome appeared in 1929. His even greater 
work on the aqueducts of Rome is on the eve of publication. His presidential 
address to the Anthropological Section of the British Association, in 1925, gave 
us the ablest and most succinct review in existence of practical engineering in 
ancient Rome; just as his revision of Anderson and Spiers gave new life to a 
time-honoured text-book of the architectural profession. Finally, his study of 
the Roman Campagna in classical times (1927), and his little book Rome, the 
Eternal City (in Benn’s Sixpenny Library, 1929), gave to the popular reader, in 
trenchant and telling form, knowledge which deserves to be better known in this 
guise to the serious student. But perhaps his greatest gifts lay in the personal 
contact. None of his students will ever forget his unbounded liberality, his 
unflinching penetration in criticism, his inexorable determination to see a task 
through to the finish, and his power to inspire these qualities in others: and all 
will remember until the end of their days his bluff manner, which endeared him 
the more to those who knew him well, and his loyal friendship, which was ever 
extended to all who would join his circle and share his work. 


* * * * * * * 


Tue topographical history of London is, as yet, far from being so 
securately known as that of Rome; much of it, perhaps, can never 
known, since the life of the city precludes systematic excavation. 


a Ashby’s account of Lanciani’s work in History, xtv. 229 (October 
K2 
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But any scientific survey which may in future be attempted must be 
largely based upon the careful observations, carried out during many 
critical years and recorded both by pen and by pencil, of Dr. Phijj 
Norman, who died on 17 May, at the great age of eighty-eight. We 
have to thank Mr. William Page for the following note about him. 


The death of Philip Norman, Hon. LL.D. (St. Andrews), will be felt by many 
friends and fellow-students of the architecture and topography of London, 
Although of a modest and somewhat retiring nature, his kind and sympathetic 
character endeared him to a large circle of acquaintances. He came from 
distinguished family of merchants and bankers: his father, George Warde 
Norman, was for many years a director of the Bank of England and the friend of 
George Grote, banker and historian; his brother Frederick was well known in the 
banking world, and his nephew, Mr. Montagu C. Norman, is the present distin. 
guished Governor of the Bank. After leaving Eton, Philip Norman spent some 
years at Xeres in Spain, in the wine trade, but his attachment to art brought him 

back to England, and in 1872 he entered the Slade School. He worked hard and 
became a landscape painter in water-colours of no mean ability, exhibiting fre. 
ow at the Royal Academy and at the Grosvenor and New Galleries. It was 

rom the artistic point of view that his interest in London first arose, and alth 
that interest developed into a keen study of the archeology and topography atte 
City he never lost sight of its picturesque side. In none of his pictures, however, 
would he allow artistic effect to take the place of accuracy of detail. Few people 
had so intimate a knowledge of the topography of London and the history of its 
streets and buildings; but it was not a part of his study to unravel the many 
problems of its national and constitutional history. He was elected a fellow of the 
Society of Antiquaries in 1886 and succeeded Dr. Edwin Freshfield, another 
student of London, as treasurer of the Society in 1897. The influence of his 
family in the City enabled him to help materially in organising the systematic 
examination and the preservation of the Roman Wall (particularly that portion 
which was uncovered when the Post Office at St. Martin’s-le-Grand was extended 
towards Newgate), and, later, the examination of the Roman level when the 
alterations at the Bank of England were begun and excavations were being 
made on other sites within the City. His encouragement and sympathy 
brought together a small band of workers on the antiquities of London, the 
results of whose labours, together with those of Norman himself, will be found 
in Archeologia (1899-1916), the parallel Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries, 
the Journal of Roman Studies (1923 and 1924), and numerous other publications. 
He was a member of the committee which compiled the volume on Roman London 
(1928) of the Royal Commission on Historical Monuments. From 1898 onwards 
he took a prominent part in the work of the London Topographical Society, of 
which he was vice-president, and regularly contributed to its Record.’ He was 
also a member of the Committee for the Survey of the Memorials of London, 
becoming its general editor before the publication of its second volume (1909) and 
retaining that position till his death, “ian it had produced thirteen volumes of the 
Survey and a dozen monographs, of which he himself wrote that on Cromwell's 
House, Highgate (1926), and much of that on Crosby Hall (1908). His other books 
included London Signs and Inscriptions (1893, re-issued 1897), The Ancient Halls 
of the City Guilds (1903), and London Vanished and Vanishing (1905). 


* * * * * * * 


We have also to commemorate Dr. J. M. Mackay, who was 
appointed in 1884 Professor of History at University College, Liver- 
pool, then a part of the Victoria University, and during his thirty years 
of work there did much, being both an inspiring teacher and a good 
administrator, to help forward its development as an independent 
university ; Sir John de Villiers, who was for many years in charge 
of the Map Room at the British Museum, a well-known authority on 
Dutch colonial history and exploration, co-editor with Sir C. A. Harris 
of The Rise of British Guiana, compiled from the despatches of Storm 

1 Many of these are now in the Victoria and Albert and the London Museums. 

* It is hoped to give a list of Dr. Norman’s writings on London in a forth- 
coming volume of the London Topographical Record. In many of his papers, ¢-9., 


that on the later history of the Steelyard (Archeologia, LX), he used much 
documentary material, some of it hitherto unpublished.— Ep. 
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yan’s Gravesande, published by the Hakluyt Society (2 vols., 1911), 
and honorary secretary of that society from 1909 to 1923; and the 
Countess Martinengo-Cesaresco (née Evelyn Carrington), author of 
yarious works on Italian history, including the life of Cavour in the 
« Foreign Statesmen ”’ series (1904). 

* % * * Me + * 


Tue assistance now being given to those anxious to preserve local 
records may be measured by the activity of the Master of the Rolls, 
who is frequently called upon to open local museums and muniment 
rooms. In February he opened at Leeds the strong-room which the 
Yorkshire Archzological Society has provided as a depository for the 
manorial records of that county. In April he opened at Taunton 
the muniment rooms equipped by the records committee of the 
Somerset County Council, and in his speech there he announced that 
in every county there is now a place which he has authorised for the 
custody of manorial documents. In May he opened the Walthamstow 
Mnseum of Local History and Antiquities, in the old Vestry House 
which dates back to 1730. At this ceremony the Historical Association 
was represented by Miss R. F. Downing, hon. secretary of the East 
London Branch. 

Meanwhile, the trustees of the William Salt Library, Stafford, have 
earried on the work which they and similar bodies have been doing for 
some time (see History, xtv. 48, 121). Their latest plan is a circular 
letter to all solicitors in the county, calling attention to their willing- 
ness to act as custodians not only of court rolls but of historical records 
ingeneral. The quantity of ancient deeds and other documents in the 
possession of long-established county solicitors must be very great, and 
if a response is made to this appeal, much material of high historical 
value should be made accessible. 

& * * * ¥ * * 


Tis summer has seen a notable revival, all over the country, of 
the laudable practice of holding historical pageants and similar cele- 
brations, very popular for a few years before the War. They have 
undoubtedly aroused much interest in the history and antiquities of 
the localities concerned; and most of them seem to have been well 
planned, with due regard to historical probabilities, based upon his- 
torical facts more or less carefully ascertained. But in that respect 
the highest credit must be given to the ecclesiastical and civic 
authorities of Luton, not for holding but for abandoning a celebra- 
tion, long planned for 1931. An Anglo-Saxon charter concerning 
land granted by King Athelstan mentions a Witenagemot held in 
4D. 931 at Leowtun; and Kemble, Birch, and Stubbs identified this 
place with Luton, and from that identification one local historian had 
inferred that the church (known from Domesday to have existed at 
Luton in Saxon times) might have been the scene of the Witenagemot, 
another that it was suabably consecrated on that occasion. Hence its 
millenary was to have been suitably commemorated on 12 November 
1981, the Mayor and Town Council jeining in the celebrations. But 
someone expressed a doubt about the essential identification, and the 
Vicar (the Rev. R. T. Howard) wrote to the Director of the Survey of 
English Place-Names. In a full reply, Dr. Mawer showed that, as Luton 
could now be certainly identified with the Lygtun of the A.S. Chronicle, 
4D. 917 or 914, it could not also be the Leowtun of 931, and that that 
place was probably Lifton, in Devon. Thereupon the Parochial Church 
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Council, though keenly disappointed, resolved that it must abandon the 
idea of celebrating the millenary, and the Vicar and Churchwardens 
issued a full statement explaining the grounds for their decision (in. 
cluding a copy of Dr. Mawer’s letter), which is printed in The Ladon 
News of 4 December 1930. It does not, however, seem to have been 
pointed out that the investigations of the Place-Name Society had 
added a battle to the early history of Luton, though they had deprived 
it of a Witenagemot: for Lygtun or Ligtun, where some Danes were 
defeated in 917 or 914, used to be identified with Leighton Buzzard 
before the publication of the Bedfordshire volume of the Survey. More. 
over, on 1 July a new Borough Museum was opened at Luton, which 
has a good collection, recently made, of local antiquities, going back 
well into the Stone Age—though it is, naturally, stronger in memorials 
of the later (and especially the industrial) history of the area. So that 
Luton may be congratulated on solid historical gains during the last 
few years, as well as, most heartily, on its determination (in the words 
of the Vicar) ‘‘to face the verdict of modern historical research,” and 
abandon a tradition proved to be illusory. 

* * * * * * * 


THomas Hopexrn, the author of that great book, Italy and her 
Invaders, was born in 1831. To commemorate his centenary, it has 
been decided to re-issue his work. Four volumes have reached us 
from the Clarendon Press. We hope that it may be possible, when the 
re-issue has been completed, to publish a new appreciation of the 
historian in the pages of History. 

* * * * 7 * * 


THE Royal Historical Society annually awards the Alexander Prize 
(a silver medal) for an essay based upon original research. The subject 
must be approved by the Literary Director, and essays submitted for 
the prize in 1932 must be sent in by 31 March. Further particulars 
may be obtained from the secretary of that society, 22, Russell Square, 
London, W.C. 1. 

= + * * * * * 

THE following leaflet has recently been distributed to members of 

the Association :— 


84. A list of books in the English language on Ancient History, for the use of 
teachers in schools. Compiled by Norman H. Baynes, F.B.A. 


It may be obtained by non-members from the publishers, Messrs. 
Bell: price 1s. 







CORRESPONDENCE 
Earity ScoTLaAND 


Mr. R. L. Macxre writes from the Training College, Dundee:— __ 
Waite I am very grateful to your reviewer for the many kind 
things he said about my Short History of Scotland in the January 
number of History, I must take exception to some of his criticisms. 
He complains, for example, that I have not adduced the paleolithic 
evidence from Inchnadamph. But my description of the palmolithic 
cave-dwellers on p. 2 is based on the report on the Inchnadamph finds 
(printed in volume Lx1 of the Proceedings of the Society of Antiquarvs 
of Scotland). Nor is your reviewer justified in assuming that every 
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statement in the chapter on Roman Scotland which cannot be traced 
to Sir George Macdonald’s archeological work is vain imagination. 
In a popular history a full bibliography would be out of place, but I 
may mention here my special indebtedness to Anderson and Haver- 
field’s edition of the Agricola (1923), and to Mr. Ian A. Richmond’s 
yery valuable articles on Roman Scotland in volumes ivi (1921-22) 
—T vt (1923-24) of the Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland. 

Your reviewer also objects to the omission of any reference to the 
coming of the Goidelic Celts, evidently unaware that the Goidelic 
Celt no longer stands where he did. Professor W. J. Watson is not 
the only Celtic scholar who maintains that the division of the Celtic 
invaders into speakers of Q. Celtic and speakers of P. Celtic took 
lace, not before, but long after their settlement in Britain. For a 
nies of the question I refer him to chapter v of Watson’s Celtic 
Place Names of Scotland (1926). 

Your reviewer also asks what evidence I have for rejecting the 
accepted view that Bernician Angles settled between Tweed and 
Forth. My statement that “‘few, if any, English-speaking settlers 
had made their homes north of the Tweed ”’ is, perhaps, too sweeping ; 
but the orthodox view that the political subjection of Lothian to 
Northumbria meant the wholesale substitution of an English-speaking 
for a Celtic population is now generally abandoned. I refer your 
reviewer to the Sixth (Berwickshire) Report of the Royal Commission 
on the Ancient Monuments of Scotland (1915), where, on p. xviii, he 
will find the statement, ‘The main part, indeed, of the English 
settlement of the district may be attributed to the time of St. Margaret 
and her sons—the end of the eleventh and first half of the twelfth 
century.” Mr. W. J. Watson is more cautious, but he finds in the 
number of old Welsh place-names that still survive in Lothian proof 
“that the native Britons long persisted under the rule of the Angles.” 

The errors which have crept into chapter xiii will be corrected, but 
I cannot correct mistakes which I have not made. ‘‘ Joan Beaufort 
was not the great-granddaughter of John of Gaunt,’ writes your 
reviewer of the lady whom I describe on p. 162 as “‘ a granddaughter 
of John of Gaunt.” 


Tae Case ror EXPERIMENT IN EXAMINATIONS: A REJOINDER 


Mr. A. J. WitiiaMs ! writes from the Bedlington Secondary School, 
Northumberland :— 

May I, as a member of the Board of Education’s Vacation Course 
in History at Oxford in 1930, be permitted to deal with some of the 
points raised by Mr. F. C. Happold in the April number of History ? 

Naturally, the summary provided by the convener of the course 
in the January number is only a précis, and could not convey any idea 
of the tremendous interest aroused and the keen discussion that 
followed the issue of the pamphlet, ‘‘ The case for experiment.” I am 
precluded by the Board’s regulations from reproducing an account 
of the official discussion, but not from giving my own views, together 
with the opinions expressed in the Junior Common Room on a number 
of occasions. 

The class consisted of some sixty teachers chosen by the Board 


* Cf. his article printed above, especially pp. 118, 121, 126-7,—Ep. 
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from widely-varying types of schools; most British universities wer 
represented ; they were mainly teachers of experience; and the fact 
that they were eager to devote one-third of their vacation to discusgj 
“shop” proved, despite Mr. Happold’s strictures, that lack of e 
and interest could not be numbered among their many vices. They 
might reasonably be regarded as a representative group. What, then, 
emerged from our informal chats over tea and cigarettes ? 

(1) That while in any examination paper an occasional unsuitable 
question might creep in, the papers usually set were, on the whole, 

adequate to test intelligence as well as memory.? 

(2) That experiments in examining should follow lines of experi. 
ments in teaching. Experiment III tended to standardise a form of 
testing (against which vigorous protests have been necessary in the 
past) which would necessarily cramp all freedom in teaching.* 

(3) That few teachers of history evaded their responsibilities by 
taking the easy path: that experiments in teaching and testing were 
frequent in most schools, but that the method must necessarily vary 
from school to school, class to class, and teacher to teacher. 

(4) That Part I of Experiment III was too reminiscent of the 
“* question and answer ”’ history book of half a century ago, and had 
little value, unless such books were to be resuscitated. 

(5) That Part IT of the same experiment was a test in English and not 
in history; that a capable pupil, with little knowledge of history, 
could gain high marks on intelligence alone; and that, if this were so, 
it was a good test,—but it would not prove the possession of a body 
of historical knowledge. 

(6) That no teacher or examiner was equally expert in all periods of 
history. That the extracts might, therefore, easily be ‘ tainted” by 
(a) bias on the part of the original writer, or (b) bias or ignorance on the 
part of the examiner. 

(7) That to ask a pupil of about sixteen years to sit in judgment 
upon the complex character of a Napoleon or a King John on the 
evidence of six or seven possibly “‘ tainted” snippets was to demand 
an unreasonable maturity of mind and an unusually wide knowledge 
of men and the world. 

(8) That teaching was of more importance than testing: that no 
examination could be devised that could really ascertain the full and 
abiding influence of the teacher and the subject upon the pupil: 
that the permanent value of history teaching lay, not in the pupil's 
ability to score a certain percentage of marks in an examination, but 
in an abiding curiosity about the past and its power to explain and 
interpret the present in terms of men, movements, and institutions. 

(9) That the demands of other subjects upon the time-table 
(coupled, it was alleged, with an occasional unsympathetic head- 
master) only made the work of the history teacher doubly difficult. 

These are, I believe, the main points that arose in our informal 
discussions. If I have reproduced them inaccurately or in any way 
misinterpreted them, the responsibility is mine and lapsus memoriae my 
excuse. 


In his reply, Mr. Happold, who accuses us of lack of “ insight and 


* That others shared this view anqeess from the analysis of answers to the 
questionnaire given in History, April 1930, p. 42, question 6 (c). : : 
* More than four-fifths of the teachers who replied to the questionnaire of 


the Association in 1929 deny the existence of this danger at present: «id., 
question 7, 
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wer of logical thought,” falls somewhat short of his own high 
standard. ' , - 

(a) He confuses teaching and testing. The handling of original 
documents (with the reservations mentioned in (6) above) is essential 
in all history teaching. The result of such teaching can be seen in 
any bundle of examination scripts ; and the type of question set is 
not very material if only it gives the pupil an opportunity of really 
displaying his knowledge—and doesn’t he just love to “ spread ” 

imself ! 

mr Mr. Happold’s outlook is based upon the wholly irrational 
assumption that all pupils have somewhat more than average intel- 
and attainments, and are really keen. Such is not my experi- 
ence, nor that of the numerous colleagues whom I have ventured to 
consult. We have largely to cater for the rather dull boy who is not 
in the least interested—in short, for that rather attractive character 
created by Mr. T. W. Phillips, H.M.I., ‘‘ Richardson.”’ 

(c) Mr. Happold “shrewdly suspects”’ that we of the Oxford 
Course would shirk the labours entailed by Experiment III as being 
“more onerous than some teachers of history would care to under- 
take.” He must know that suspicion is not evidence; it would be 

us of him to confuse them. In any case, his suspicion is 
unwarranted and unworthy of him. 

(@) He concludes with the old plea of “ destructive criticism.” I 
am unaware that anything else was called for. Mr. Happold, in putting 
forward Experiment III, assailed an existing system. If he has been 
repulsed by a representative body of colleagues, it is, surely, no part 
of their duty to furnish him with alternative means of assault. 

(e) He adds a final note exonerating the Examinations Committee 
of the Association from complicity in his strictures. For that con- 
fession both we and, I trust, the Examinations Committee thank him 
sincerely. 


ERRATUM IN Apri. NUMBER 


Pp. 80, last line but one, and 81, line 5: for Mrs. Gaskell read P. Gaskell. The 
reference is to the author of The Manufacturing Population of England (1833). 


















































































































































































HISTORICAL REVISION 


LVIII.—Tue Orticrms or EnauisH BAnKrne 


THE traditional account of bankers’ activities in England during the 
Stuart period, concerned with only one class of practitioner, the 
goldsmith, and with but a few episodes in the development of his trade, 
is insufficient and somewhat misleading. Any attempt to revise that 
familiar story must take into account recent work which has been 
carried out in three fields of inquiry: first, that covering the obscure 
operations of the English crypto-bankers before the efflorescence of 
the “new-fashioned goldsmiths’”’ business in the mid-seventeenth 
century; secondly, that showing the by no means negligible part 
played by government borrowing in cultivating the fine flower of 
banking technique in the garden of high finance ; thirdly, that revealing 
the attitude of the law to usurious dealings and negotiable instruments, 
It ought to be made clear that although investigations in these fields 
have reached a stage which permits some interesting general conclusions, 
the subject of loan and credit transactions before the Restoration still 
awaits the hand of the historian who will create a synthetic picture with 


1 BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE.—Among the older books Macaulay’s lively account, 
based on Adam Anderson’s Historical Deduction of the Origin of Commerce (1787-9) 
and various Restoration tracts, has been widely followed. The historians of 
banking in England have been content to use the same slender material in their 
introductory chapters: J. Francis, J. W. Gilbart, H. D. Macleod, J. E. Thorold 
Rogers, F. G. Hilton Price, A. Andréadés, E. von Philippovich, R. Ehrenberg, 
C. A. Conant, all tell substantially the same story, which is repeated in many of 
the smaller text-books in use to-day. W. Cunningham was suspicious of the 
accepted story of the rise of banking, but characteristically would not commit 
himself to an open challenge. More valuable are: J. B. Martin, ‘ The Grase- 
hopper”? in Lombard Street (1892); W. R. Bisschop, Rise of the London Money 
Market (Dutch edn. 1896, English transl. 1910), which includes a useful discussion 
on goldsmiths’ notes; E. T. Powell, T'he Evolution of the Money Market (1915), 
dealing with the earlier goldsmiths’ transactions from the lawyer’s point of view. 
The position arrived at in the present article is based largely upon the following : 
W. A. Shaw, “‘ The Treasury Order Book ”’ in Economic Journal, vol. xv1 (1906); 
‘* The Beginnings of the National Debt,” in Owens College Historical Essays (ed. 
T. F. Tout and J. Tait, 1907), Calendar of Treasury Books (1904—23), especially the 
introductions to the volumes on 1669-72, 1672—5, 1676-9; W.S. Holdsworth, A 
History of English Law, vol vi, 1925; R. H. Tawney, Introduction to Thomas 
Wilson’s A Discourse upon Usury (1925); R. D. Richards, The Early History of 
Banking in England (1929: cf. the important review of this by P. Barrett Whale 
in Weltwirtschaftliches Archiv, Bd, 33, Heft 2, April 1931); M. M. Postan, “ Credit 
in Mediwval Trade” in Heonomic History Review, vol. 1, No. 2 (Jan. 1928), and 
‘* Private Financial Instruments in Mediseval England” in Vierteljahrachrift fir 
Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte, Bd. 23, Heft 1 (1930); for the merchant bankers 
and tax farmers, A. P. Newton, “ The Establishment of the Great Farm of the 
English Customs,” in Trans, R. Hist. Soc., 4th series, vol. 1 (1918), A. V. Judges, 
‘* Philip Burlamachi, a Financier of the Thirty Years’ War ” in Economica, No. 18 
(Nov. 1926), and W. P. Harper, ‘‘ The Significance of the Farmers of the Customs, 
in Economica, No. 25 (April 1929); for the scriveners, H. C. Gutteridge, “ The 
Origin and Historical Development of the Profession of Notaries Public in 
England ” in Cambridge Legal Essays presented to Dr. H. Bond and others (1926), 
pp. 128 segg. A good list of works on the history of banking is appended to the 


article ‘‘ Commercial Banking ” in the Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences (1930), 
ur, 421-47. 
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materials furnished by widely scattered sources.' Among these legal 
records will not be the least important. 

It must, of course, be obvious to all who are familiar with the history 
of financial practice in the commercial cities of the Continent that there 
is something strange and unnatural in the belief in the sudden emergence 
(c. 1642-5) of the complete banker from among the London goldsmiths.” 
It may be argued that foreign example must surely have produced in 

Jand imitations of the exchange-broker turned money-lender and 
ian of deposits, a type which had been known in Italy as early as 
the twelfth century. If evidence of the existence of the English 
counter-type were missing, it might anyhow be reasonably inferred that 
professional dealers in mercantile credit were a vital part of the elabor- 
a nised commercial community of Elizabethan and Jacobean 
days, which could float huge overseas trading companies and bargain 
on equal terms with the economic strongholds of Antwerp and Lyons, 
Frankfurt and Rouen. That their activities have until lately been 
by students of the period is due partly to the fact that the 
itioner, since he served only a limited clientéle, was not under 
thenecessity of proclaiming his major calling, and partly, too, I think, to 
the failure of many writers to realise that the real precursors of modern 
banking are to be found, in England as elsewhere, not among the village 
usurers or the pawnbrokers of the wealthy, but where they were most 
needed, among the large-scale operators of overseas trade and the 
wholesalers of the City of London. It is significant in this connection 
that the “ new-fashioned goldsmiths ”’ found their first customers among 
the merchants and supercargoes, their next field for enterprise the 
lending of money to the Protectorate officials in London and Dublin, 
while the gentry came in as a bad third, asking the new bankers to 
receive such of their rents as were sent up to London and to place these 
ipts on the credit side of a current account in the ledger. Only the 
conversion of their establishments into banks of issue in the days of the 
Restoration prompted the goldsmiths to keep open shop and welcome 
the — public to the cashier’s counter. 

. Tawney, in the imposing monograph which he modestly inserted 
as an “ Introduction ”’ to a reprint of Thomas Wilson’s A Discourse 
upon Usury, has convincingly demonstrated the prevalence in all 
classes of money-lending in sixteenth-century Iingland, its ubiquity on 
the country-side, its importance in the world of small tradesmen, while 
in the case of the landed gentry ‘‘ the transactions ranged from those of 
the most disreputable class of money-lenders, who specialised in ruining 
young spendthrifts, to the mortgaging by nobles of thousands of acres 
to capitalists with an international reputation.’ In spite, however, of 
amarked tendency to specialisation in the money business among those 
who followed certain pursuits—we might instance the miller, the inn- 
keeper, the draper, the mercer—the lineaments of the true banker are 


? Discussion of (i) early corporate banking institutions, such as the Chamber of 
the City of London (including the Orphans’ Fund), and (ii) the assignability in law 
of the bill of exchange has been intentionally excluded from this paper, the 
subjects being not yet ripe for revision. 

* The tract entitled The Mystery of the New-fashioned Goldsmiths or Bankers 
(1676; reprinted by J. B. Martin, op. cit.), together with T. Violet’s An Appeal to 
Casar, has been the principal authority for what may be called the catastrophic 
theory of the mid-century financial revolution. Anderson relied overmuch on the 
first-mentioned tract; his quotations from it and his other observations on 
bankers of the period are responsible for the story in its numerous versions as it 
has come down to us. 
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hardly to be discerned among the trades except where these touch th 
law, the pawnshop and international commerce. So, while isolate 
“‘ sports’”’ among the craftsmen can safely be neglected, there an 
specimens of money-mongers in certain callings which have been 
worth the trouble of examination. The scriveners, in particular, hay 
lately been brought rather prominently (possibly too prominently) inty 
the picture. Both Mr. Tawney and Dr. Richards are inclined to ge 
in them the earliest pioneers of English banking. 
Abundant evidence can be brought together to show that Londog 
members of this profession were in the later years of Elizabeth fast 
developing a side of their business which gives them a title to be con. 
sidered as financial middlemen at least. In a remote and humble past 
the scriveners had been little more than public letter-writers and 
copyists. Slowly the London Scriveners had established a monopoly ot 
conveyancing and become specialists in the writing of deeds; and 
now we find them looking beyond their parchments to the negotiation 
of mortgage loans and the advancing of money to clients. ‘Tetion 
Gutteridge thinks that this change of front was probably due tos 
desire among those who were now to be called the money-scriveners 
for more customers in their writing work; but it is equally possible 
that they found the drawing up of mortgage deeds and bonds a useful 
introduction to potential lenders and borrowers—especially borrowers. 
On Mr. Gutteridge’s own showing the conveyancing business was 
becoming overcrowded. Attorneys and public notaries who were 
members of the Scriveners’ Company were seizing a growing share of 
this work, and the attorneys succeeded at some time before the end of 
the seventeenth century in squeezing the scriveners out almost entirely. 
By the time of the rise of the “‘ new-fashioned goldsmiths” scrivening 
had ceased to have a legal connotation. According to Mr. Tawney :— 
It was not along step from . . . lending to anticipating the demand for loans, 
and arranging that the tradesman anxious to find an investment should entrust 
the scrivener with money to lend as occasion arose. Hence we find developing 


among the seriveners a kind of anticipation of deposit-banking. The man who 


has a surplus of cash leaves it with a scrivener who pays interest to the depositor 
and re-lends it at a higher rate. 


John Milton’s father was a prosperous scrivener; and among those 
who made large fortunes as investment-brokers and bankers was Sir 
Robert Clayton, a prominent Whig politician who became Lord Mayor 
in 1679 and lived to be a director of the Bank of England :— 

*Mongst these, Extorting Jshban first appears, 
Pursued b’a meagre Troop of Bankrupt Heirs. 
Blest Times, when Ishban, He whose Occupation 
So long has been to cheat, Reforms the Nation ! ! 


Mention should also be made of the London brokers, a composite 
group which included highly rewarded exchange experts, commission 
agents, retailing- or pawn-brokers, and receivers of stolen goods. The 
loud groans of commination in contemporary literature tend to lump 
these diverse trades together as the practice of unconscionable usury. 
Nor have modern writers been very successful in describing the brokers’ 
habits. ‘Those of the inferior sort who lent on household pawns did not 
in the ordinary way of business accept deposits, and cannot therefore be 
brought within our classification.2. Their only close connection with the 

' Nahum Tate, The Second Part of Absalom and Achitophel (1682), p. 9. 


* According to Huniman (quoted by Richards, op. cit., p. 13) they had “ money- 
masters ’’ behind them, and these charged the brokers 20 to 25 per cent. 
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subject of banking origins lies in the fact that the scandal caused by 
their hard bargains produced periodical crops of proposals and pamph- 
ing devices for the creation of public montes pietatis.1 On a more 
refined plane of the profession were brokers who brought together the 
principals in negotiations for commercial loans and the various types of 
mercantile bills. Unfortunately very little is known of their financial 
activities before the Restoration. Some of them were undoubtedly 
“ bankers ” in the restricted sense of the term as used by Malynes at the 
ing of the century, since they advanced money on their own 
account to ‘‘takers-up upon the exchange.” But in this respect they 
were following a common practice of the merchant banker proper, and 
it would be more convenient for classification purposes to regard these 
-lending brokers as recruits to the merchant-banking community. 
In the main stream of development the City brokers remained outside 
the inner precincts of high finance, and found a remunerative extension 
jn the second half of the seventeenth century in the new mystery of 
stock-jobbing. We must therefore turn for a moment to the merchan 
bankers of London. 

Now there had always been a few wealthy Englishmen capable in 
emergency of financing a campaign or sending a battle-fleet to sea, but 
it was the very exceptional extent of their resources which gave to the 
William Cades and the William de la Poles of the past their strength and 
infuence. The new phenomenon of the latter part of the sixteenth 
century is the English merchant financier who makes the service of the 
crown debts a profession, who with a handful of colleagues builds up a 
series of private organisations or proprietary investment trusts for the 
mobilisation of citizens’ cash balances to anticipate the revenues of state. 

speaking, his entrance on the scene coincided with the emanci- 
pation, if such it can be called, of the treasury from the thraldom of the 

banking houses during the reign of Elizabeth. The merchant 
stranger was still required as teacher and assistant, but now he drove 
his business on English soil and often took up English nationality .* 

The great financiers of the new age have few dealings with the 
ordinary public. They never become bankers to the generality as the 

iths are to be. Their “paper money” consists of bills of 
exchange, bills obligatory and government assignment tallies. Their 
business is on short-term credit with big overseas-trading merchants, 
concessionaires and exchequer officials. They farm the revenue, 
discount bills, higgle on the monopolies market, and administer the 
customs. In trading business they favour the speculative purchase 
and the quick turnover. In finance they like the big adventure, and 
leave the smaller pickings to the groundlings. The most interesting 
side of their work from our point of view is their deposit business,° 


_ ©The literature of banking devices does not begin, as is commonly thought, 
inthe period immediately preceding the foundation of the Bank of England. It 
gees back to at least as early as 1571, when a Bill was drawn up to create seven 
— banks of relief of common necessity in London and the provinces. 

s instance, Horatio Palavicino, Elizabeth’s Italian financier, Sir William 

Courten, whose family was Flemish (for both of whom see Dict. Nat. Biog.), Sir 
Peter Vanlore, a native of Utrecht, and the free-lance Franco-Batavian Philip 
Burlamachi, who pawned the crown jewels and was paymiaster of the English 
forees in Germany. 
_ * Témnust not be assumed that the consolidation of the loans of small investors 
imthe hands of the king’s principal creditors was a new thing in the Stuart age. 
Some-of the medieval lenders like the de la Poles had borrowed in order to re-lend 
tothe crown, and the transactions were notlooked upon as in any way remarkable. 
Forthis information I am indebted to Mr. Postan, 
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which still requires much investigation and discussion. With regard tp 
the group of customs farmers who individually and in partnership kept 
Charles I in ready cash, Mr. Harper, in his summary of their Activities, 
says : 

They borrowed from people with whom they came most into contact, . . 
Most of these creditors had no direct interest in the farm of the customs. . 
were merchants, citizens or strangers, or their widows, whose names are 
to be found in the lists of people of ability to lend and who were expected tp 
contribute to loans raised in the City for the King or for Parliament between 1649 
and 1650. . . . Merchants sometimes kept a deposit with a farmer of the customs 
to cover customs charges for which they expected to become liable. (Collection 
in such cases) was reduced to a mere matter of book-keeping. . . . We an 
justified, therefore, in calling the farmers bankers and not merely the king's 
money-lenders. . . . Nowadays if five or six men could in a few days advance 
£40,000,000, or, in other words, a sum equal to one-twentieth part of the annual 


revenue of Great Britain, we should have no hesitation in referring to them as 
wealthy bankers. 


The same remarks apply to the independents who remained outside 
the customs ring, while advancing money to the crown on other 
securities. 

It is possible that the goldsmiths came into prominence as creditors 
of the state in consequence of the disgrace and hardship which afflicted 
the principal members of the financial ring when the Long Parliament 
tried to fix responsibility for the King’s “‘ unconstitutional ” finance. 
In spite of fines and bad debts the members of the old gang appear to 
have kept their heads just above water, but their influence had 
Although some of the survivors, like the younger Wolstenholme 


’ 


recovered their revenue farms at the Restoration, it was only to find 
Alderman Backwell and his brother goldsmiths established as the king’s 


money-lenders and, from this strategic position, dominating the money 
market of the day. 

A few omissions and misconceptions in the traditional account of 
the rise of the English banking still require correction. The revival by 
proclamation in 1627 of the royal monopoly of exchange, which so 
shocked the goldsmiths, was not an attempt to put new flesh on dead 
bones a century old, but only the last of a series of efforts to re-enforce 
the prerogative since Henry VIII allowed the merchants in 1538 to 
conduct their own exchange business side by side with his own officer. 
During the greater part of the so-called free period the office of royal 
exchanger had been filled, and it had apparently functioned; while 
attempts were made to recover the lost monopoly on at least six 
occasions. The proclamation of 1627 was not indeed so drastic as 
that, for example, of 1576, since it aimed not at prohibiting all private 
exchange, but only at stopping the traffic in bullion and specie in 
unlicensed hands. And, as it has been held, the intention was to hinder 
the goldsmiths.” 

Not all of the London goldsmiths were affected, for only group 
amongst them (the men who kept shop “ about the City exchanges ”) 
was active in the new trade of bill and bullion broking, while the rest 
in 1624 were petitioning for a yeomanry company which should protect 


1 1546, 1551, 1559, 1576, 1608, 1613. 

* “In the end, as was to be expected in the political conditions of the moment, 
the House of Commons took the matter up, appointed a select committee to hold 
an inquiry, and passed a resolution that both patent and proclamation were & 
grievance... The Royal Exchanger seems after 1628 to vanish from history. In 
reality, it may be suggested, the battle had been lost half a century betore. 
Tawney, op. cit., p. 164, 
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their interests against the claims of the new “ mystery.” ‘The members 
of the financial group were already at this time accepting deposits from 
customers. Thus the goldsmith-banker was a reality in the reign of 
James I, and possibly even earlier. The first oe por it is asserted, 
were left with him on trust. He was not expected to trade with them, 
and his paper receipts were rather cloakroom tickets than notes. As 
Mr. Richards remarks : 

The new stage was reached when the deposit keeper was allowed to make 
whatever use he liked of the money deposited, provided that an equivalent sum 
was returnable to the depositor on demand. Thus the goldsmith-bailee developed 


into the debtor of the depositor; and the depositor became an investor who loaned 
his money to the goldsmith for a consideration. 


The theory of the development of the goldsmith-bailee into the 

ith-debtor has its weak points, but it suggests itself nevertheless 

as 8 probable explanation of what happened. ‘The first deposit notes, 

then, the cloakroom tickets, had no inflationary qualities. They 

from hand to hand ! as paper representatives of the coins which 

had been withdrawn from circulation into the goldsmith’s strong-room. 

So long as the goldsmiths undertook to return on demand the actual 

coins or pieces of plate left with them, their shops could not be banks of 
issue nor function easily as banks of transfer. 

An adaptation of documentary forms to the changing requirements 
of the business was needed. In short, the goldsmith had to produce 
the cheque (or drawn note) and the bank-note. It would be difficult to 
explain the adoption of the first without reference to exchequer practice, 
while in the case of the second a side-glance in the same direction makes 
the matter clearer. What must be a little surprising to those who are 
unfamiliar with the evolution of documentary forms is that a govern- 
ment department with the reputation for conservatism sual by the 
exchequer should permit itself to develop new instruments of credit in 
advance of the business world. Yet Mr. Richards’ investigations show 
that drawn notes on the exchequer of receipt were in use as early as the 
reign of James I by pensioners, annuitants and others who were 
holders of ripened debentures on the state revenue. Balances were in 
fact being drawn against by debenture-holders in a similar way centuries 
earlier. These demand notes were used just as cheques were later to 
be used by the goldsmiths’ customers in the first decade of the Restora- 
tio and onwards. The cheque system appears to have been devised 
for debenture-holders because the instruments against which the drafts 
were made were not easily assignable in practice. It was simpler to 
“ draw a cheque ”’ upon the exchequer for the exact amount required. 

Passing to the goldsmiths’ promissory or bank-note, we again find a 
parallel experimentation undertaken by the government. In this case 
the instrument in question, the exchequer order of repayment, bears 
little superficial resemblance to a private banker’s promissory note, but 
im intention and action it behaves just like one. An Act for granting 
& Royal Aid * in 1665 authorised the payment of interest at six per cent. 
toall who purchased repayment orders (accompanied by tallies of loan) 
at the exchequer, or who received them in return for the supply of 
stores under the conditions of the statute. To make the investment a 
more attractive one the exchequer clerks were instructed to register 


‘There is no reason for supposing that even the earliest of these running-cash 
— were non-transferable. ‘The analogy of the cloakroom ticket holds good 


*17 Car. IT, cap. 1. 
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these loans in consecutive order so that there should be no unig 
discrimination in repayment when the money came in for liquidation 
The orders, it is important to notice, were made assignable by endong. 
ment. 

There are three points of interest in this experiment, all connected 
with the new departmental procedure which was suggested by Downing! 
and authorised by the Act above mentioned. First, although ap 
elaborate routine of registration and entry was still required, the 
processes of receipt, record and repayment were reduced to an essenti 
simple course and worked automatically with but little friction. [t 
might almost be said in view of the sequel that the system worked too 
easily. In the second place, the ease with which the orders could be 
issued and the readiness of the public to take them up led to the 
extension of the system to anticipate other revenues not mentioned in 
the Act. The early orders each had a transaction behind them—a loan 
of money, the supply of navy goods. When they came to be issued 
against future receipts of new forms of income no obligations attached 
to the government. The change has a more practical than technical 
significance. The hitherto restricted repayment orders became a 
fiduciary * issue. They were written or printed off for the payment of 
departmental debts, and in fact went into circulation as paper money 
issued on the credit of the treasury. And in practice the departmental 
heads, receiving treasury remittances in this exciting new “ currency,” 
turned them into cash by selling them tothe bankers. Dr. Shaw thinks: 


It is no exaggeration to say that this is the origin of official paper money in 
England. The orders themselves were transferable from hand to hand 
endorsement. They were negotiable. In every feature of importance they were 


identical with the exchequer bills which . . . took their place towards the close 
of the seventeenth century. . . . Had the experiment not ended in disaster .. . 
the exchequer . . . might have develo a skill in the mere practice of such 


issues which would have done away with the later necessity of employing a bank 
such as the Bank of England for the operation. As a remoter result still we might 
have seen in England a system of national notes developed. 


In the third place the experiment produced the incident known as 
the Stop of the Exchequer. This has recently been dealt with in these 
es in an Historical Revision by Dr. Andrew Browning,’ and it will 
dly necessary to remind the reader that the vast researches into 

the treasury records undertaken by Mr. Shaw have thrown a new light 
upon the whole episode, reducing the previously accepted extent of the 
‘* disaster,” while practically confining the operation of the Stop to 
holdings of a certain class of financial paper known as repayment 
orders. Whatever the intention of the executive may have been—and 
we have no reason to believe that they intended to launch a state bank 
in Whitehall—the paper-money experiment had evoked its own 
Nemesis. The ease with which the treasury orders found a market had 
caused an over-issue; that is to say, there came a moment when no 
responsible official could see any prospect in the near or middle future 
of repaying the great quantity of orders issued. The Stop allowed the 


1 Clarendon, Continuation of the Life (1759), pp. 313 seqq. 

* I borrow Dr. Shaw’s word fiduciary to describe this extended issue of repay- 
ment orders with some hesitation. Strictly speaking all previous classes of 
government paper and tallies which had a practical negotiability and depended for 
value on the expectation of redemption out of future revenue might equally well 
be called fiduciary issues. What distinguishes the later repayment orders is their 
nearer approach to the character of currency. 

* History, xiv. 333 (Jan. 1930). 
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king to resume the enjoyment of those of his revenues previously 
allocated to debt repayment, and the holders of the notes were required 
to wait until some fresh provision could be made, as it eventually was, 
for their satisfaction. 

This topic has been raised again with no intention of reopening the 

uestions of the crown’s action and its responsibilities to its creditors. 
The object has been to indicate the importance of state action in 
advancing the experience of credit instruments. We need not suppose 
that these “ treasury notes ” of Charles II played any direct part in the 
evolution of the bank-note; but it might be inferred that as a parallel 
example they showed the goldsmiths some of the possibilities of paper 
issues. The earliest of the true bank-notes issued by a goldsmith “ to 
X or order” on record appears to be of the year 1665, but there can be 
little doubt that some years before this date Backwell and others were 
already commencing the practice of issuing notes having an aggregate 
face value beyond the total of their cash reserves. 

Thus the English public had had thirty years of experience in the 
use of cheques and bankers’ notes when the great experiment of the 
Bank of England was launched. Its foundation in 1694 came neither 
asashock nor asa surprise. From the point of view of the government 
it was merely a convenient device for raising a long-period loan. From 
the point of view of the man in the street it was the chartered endow- 
ment of a corporation with functions which had long been exercised by 
the goldsmiths and others, and represented no new departure of 
consequence, for the Bank had no pretensions at first to be a public 
institution. Yet, smuggled in at the tail-end of a Revenue Act, and 
left to struggle for survival through early years of financial distress, the 
Bank does inaugurate a new era in banking history. With the grant 
of further privileges it soon earns a title to comparison with the famous 
public banks of the Continent; and no sooner does comparison become 
possible than it is evident that England, for so long a financial Cinderella 

the nations, has acquired a central banking organisation far 
ahead of the times. This is because the Old Lady of Threadneedle 
Street is not content with the passive réles of exchange and deposit- 
transfer exercised by her continental sisters. She has begun at once to 
issue promissory notes, pledging her credit and, in a sense, also the 
public credit, to support a circulating medium of a range out of all 
portion to her bullion reserve. The technique has been contributed 
the goldsmiths, the capacity by the support of public confidence and 
the creation of the funded debt.? A. V. Jupazs. 


? In 1672 it was reported that “‘ the same money was transmitted nine times in 
one morning, and the money in specie left untouched at last,” while in 1691 
Dudley North estimated that the goldsmiths held less than one-tenth of their 
deposits as cash reserve. 

*“C’est presque un hasard si la Banque d’Angleterre, & voté du certificat de 

que n’avait pas dépassé celle d’Amsterdam, inaugure le vrai billet de 
banque ou plutét prend & son compte la pratique des goldsmiths’ notes, préparant 
ainsi une révolution nouvelle”: H. Hauser, Les origines historiques des problémes 
«conemiques actuels (1930), p. 84. 
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History of Palestine. By AnaeLo 8. Raproport. 1931. 368 pp. 
Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 


Dr. Raproport has succeeded in producing a very comprehensive, 
but at the same time a lucid and interesting, volume, in which the 
history of Palestine is traced from the palzolithic age down to the 
present day. Not only the leading facts in its history are presented in 
a clear and readable form, but the details are also filled in with a com. 
pleteness and accuracy which will make it of value to the scholar, 
The author has made plentiful use of the best authorities, and the his 
has been brought up to date. The review of the period of the Crusaders 
will be found especially interesting by the “‘ general reader,’’ while the 
specialist will be grateful for the earlier chapters, which deal with the 
pre-Israelitish epoch and the chief results of recent archeological 
discovery. In fact, I know of no other book in which these results have 
been presented with equal lucidity, and so far as the general public is 
concerned with equal fullness and historical sense. 

Naturally there are one or two statements which may be disputed 
or which are now out of date. Archzological discovery is proceeding 
so rapidly in the East that it is difficult for publication to keep pace 
with it; the specialist alone is able to do so. Thus the statement on 
p- 54 must be revised. No scholar now accepts Halevy’s theory that 
“* Sumerian was only an allographic way of writing Semitic,” and the 
majority of Assyriologists are now inclined to hold that the pictographs, 
out of which the cuneiform or cursive script developed, were not of 
Sumerian origin but were the invention of a pre-Sumerian population, 
perhaps of Caucasian descent, in the eneolithic age. So, again, the 
Khabiri were not “nomads” (p. 98). We first hear of them as 
mercenaries of the kings of Larsa in the time of Rim-Sin, when they 
were recruited from Elam; at a later date we find them forming the 
body-guard of the Hittite kings like the Tralleis or Thracian “ mer- 
cenaries ’”’ of the kings in Asia Minor in the Greek age. The Khabiri 
of the Tel el-Amarna letters will have been the Hittite irregulars. In 
certain inscriptions of Assur-nazir-pal the word Khabiri is used in the 
sense of “ confederate,” and I have long ago suggested that Hebron 
took its name from the fact that some of the Hittite irregulars had 
established themselves there in the 'Tel el-Amarna period. 

In the concluding pages of his book Mr. Rappoport briefly describes 
the Palestine of to-day and the doubtful future which is in store for it. 
How far are the aspirations of the Zionists going to be fulfilled, and in 
what sense is Palestine to be a ‘“‘ Homeland ”’ for them? “ The soil of 
Palestine is rich in hopes and dreams, but, alas ! also in disappointments 
and disillusions.” A. H. Saycg. 


Ancient and Medieval History. By Caruron J. H. Hayes and PaRKER 
T. Moon. 1929. xxi-+ 893 pp. New York: The Macmillan 

Co. 10s. 6d. 
'THx authors tell us that this volume has been written as a text-book 
for “‘ high-school courses in ancient and medieval history.” They have 
been at some pains to incorporate the suggestions of school teachers. 
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Something more than the usual apparatus of maps, book lists and 
index is provided, for there are references to source materials, questions 
for review, and select bibliographies for the use of the teacher. As 
8 pedagogical device this text-book is clearly what it should be. 
The narrative is clear and straightforward, and not unduly com- 
Its horizon is extended to include the Far East and the 
ancient civilisations of America, making possible interesting com- 
isons, such as that between the Persian and Roman conquests. An 
excellent feature is the width of outlook displayed by the authors. In 
a text-book of this nature there can be little space for reflective dis- 
cussions, yet something has been done to call attention to the unity of 
history and the essential interdependence of cultures apparently 
ted. The significance of the Orient in western civilisation is 
displayed with great lucidity. The main stream of development in the 
West is carried to the outbreak of the French Revolution, the period of 
history since the Renaissance being regarded as the transition to modern 
civilisation. 

When the object of a book necessitates inclusion of a wide range of 
topies, success will depend on wise selection of the material. In this 
case, the authors have produced an interesting synthesis of human 
history, but they have not altogether succeeded in convincing the 
reader that the right points are always emphasised. Political history 
is inevitably the main theme, but it is doubtful whether so much space 
should have been devoted to a political narrative of the Near East in 
ancient times. Are Thutmose III, Sennacherib and Ashurbanipal worth 
even @ brief mention in a volume which purports to interpret only the 
significant past to school children of the present day? Later on, eight 

are devoted to the details of the Hundred Years’ War, more than 
can be allotted to the medieval parliament or the Anglo-Angevin state. 
Throughout, constitutional history receives inadequate attention, 
perhaps because it is more difficult to explain to young pupils. It must 
not, indeed, be supposed that the treatment is purely political. The 
social environment of the ordinary man has not been neglected, though 
the sociological point of view is abandoned in the post-medieval sections 
of the book. 

Almost invariably the facts are correctly stated. Ina book of nearly 
900 pages, however, there are bound to be some dubious statements. 
There are few points more obscure than the origin of the Comitia Tributa 
at Rome, but there is no warrant for its identification (pp. 255-8) with 
the Concilium Plebis. It is stated (pp. 491-2) that Charlemagne sum- 
moned representatives of the people to assent to his acts. Typical 
English manor houses are described as equipped with moat and draw- 
bridge (p. 534). Monks “ did all the writing and copying of books ” in 
the Middle Ages (p. 561). Charles I’s ministers are described (p. 813) 
as “cabinet ministers.” The Dutch are stated (p. 745) to have 
captured a Portuguese trading post at the Cape, though the Portuguese, 
with their refreshment station at St. Helena, never made any attempt 
to occupy the Cape. 

The authors have succeeded in presenting their story in an interesting 

. The style is never dull, and occasionally it is relieved by humour 
and buoyancy. Aristotle is ‘‘ a walking university ” (p. 221), feudalism 
4 “mutual insurance society” (p. 529), medieval Europe “a crazy- 
quilt” (p. 557). Vividness of expression is not, however, always 

ible with historical accuracy, as in the description of Henry 

8 parliament as “‘ a rubber stamp for the King ” (p. 704). 
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The book is well supplied with maps and illustrations, Ty, 
reproduction, however, of modern imaginative paintings is of doubtfyj 
utility, especially when misleading impressions may be conveyed.! 

A. F. Harrersrzy, 


St. Catherine’s Hill, Winchester (Proceedings of the Hampshire Fie 
Club and Archeological Society, Vol. x1). By C. F.C. Hawes, 
J. N. L. Myrgs, and C. G. Srmvens. 1930. xv + 310 Pp. 
Winchester: Warren. 12s. 6d. 


Tue Hampshire Field Club and Archeological Society has a fing 
record of service to knowledge in respect of the early history of Hamp. 
shire. The present volume is a very important addition to its publica 
tions. It records excavations in the well-known contour fort which 
rings St. Catherine’s Hill, adjacent to Winchester, and the examination 
of the remains of the medieval chapel which occupied the highest point 
on the Hill. That three young scholars trained in the English school 
of archeology should have produced work of the high quality manifest 
in this volume augurs well for the future of the science in this country, 
and illustrates the high standard of research in the field now being 
carried on here. 

The importance of Winchester in the Saxon period and the early 
Middle Ages is due mainly to its geographical position; it was a con- 
venient centre alike in respect of sea routes and land routes at a time 
when southern England was economically and politically the most 
important part of the country. Its ancient name (Venta Belgarum) 
points to its having been of some importance also in the Roman period; 
it was probably the chief urban centre and market of the Romanised 
Belgic inhabitants of an area which was doubtless similar to that of the 
modern county of Hampshire. It has been assumed that the city in 
the valley was of Roman foundation, that the original Belgic town was 
the hill-fortress which overlooks the city, and that in accordance with 
a well-known policy the Roman authorities induced the tribal chiefs 
to desert their wind-swept fastness for a town laid out in Roman 
fashion in the valley. 

The historical importance of determining whether this is a correct 
summary of the sequence of events is fully appreciated by the authors, 
who devote nineteen pages to the problem in its various aspects. 
finds from St. Catherine’s Hill are of Hallstatt—-La Téne I, and La 
Téne II date; there is nothing later. The fortress thus had a life of 
over two hundred years, ending about 150 B.o. It was destroyed 
by fire, thus probably by violence, and was thereafter deserted. The 
first traces of occupation of the Roman site of Winchester are in late 
La Téne times—circa 50 B.c.—a.D. 50. There is no evidence that the 
destruction of the hill fort coincided with a direct migration to Win- 
chester—on the contrary, the authors suggest that there was an 
interval of about 100 years, wherein as yet no occupation of Winchester 
by Iron Age peoples oo been recorded. The Romans appear to have 
selected a small and unimportant late La Téne settlement as the site 
of the new cantonal city of Venta Belgarwm. 

So much for the researches into early history, to which more than 
half the book is devoted; we may turn to the investigations into 


* The authors are careful to write (p. 591) that John sealed Magna Carta. The 
boys and pirls for whom the volume is intended are, however, much more likely 
to remember the picture of ‘‘ King John signing Magna Carta "’ (p. 692) than the 
more accurate statement in the text. 
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medieval history. St. Catherine’s Chapel, on excavation, proved to 
have been a large aisleless cruciform building, dating between 1110 
and 1125, incorporating a chapel which is more likely to have been of 
Norman than of Saxon date. Traces of a priest’s house (or 
hermit’s dwelling) annexed to the church were also found. The last 
few pages deal with the history of the hill since the Reformation. 
An excellent series of photographs, sectional and other plans, and 
drawings of the objects found, including a valuable series of pottery 
files, enable the student critically to study the authors’ evidence, 
and weigh their conclusions, for himself. To the present reviewer 
these conclusions seem to be sound, and the authors may be eo ge 
lated on a highly successful piece of work. The book is well and 
jncidly written : the fact that the authors have explored a number of 
byways in prehistoric archeology to which they are led by their 
investigations provides additional interest. Among such are analyses 
of the development of Early Iron Age hill forts, of the use of defensive 
structures of timber therein, and of the pottery of the Early Iron Age 


The book is well printed and amply illustrated, the plans and sec- 
tions being well drawn though they have been too severely reduced : 
Figure 5, the ground plan of the entrance to the fortress, may be 
especially commended. Cyrit Fox. 


Nero, Emperor of Rome. By A.WeicatL. 1930. 320 pp. Thornton 
Butterworth. 21s. 


Tue object of this book is to prove that Nero was not the monster 

of popular tradition. ‘To professional students of ancient history it has 
been known that Nero was not an ogre; but the general public 

no doubt needs further enlightenment on this point, and it is clearly to 
the general public that the author addresses himself. Mr. Weigall has 
a very entertaining book, written in a bright but not over- 

coloured style. He has prepared his brief carefully, and he is quite 
capable of weighing evidence accurately, e.g. when he returns an open 
verdict on the sudden death of the emperor Claudius, which some 
professional historians have too confidently ascribed to foul play. 
Unfortunately he has not been content to stipple Nero with whitewash, 
but has emptied the vat over him. While professional historians admit 
that Nero was no worse than a “sloppy Bohemian” (in Professor 
J. G. Anderson’s words), Mr. Weigall makes him into a consummate 
artist and a rather fine type of man, who rarely sinned but was pretty 
universally sinned against. He assumes rather than proves that many 
of the public men whom he executed (e.g. Paetus Thrasea and Domitius 
Corbulo), and the relatives whom he put to death (his wife Octavia and 
his mother Agrippina), had engaged in plots against him. It is 
particularly unwarrantable to assert that Nero fought for his mother, 
butthat all his advisers pressed him to kill her in his own self-defence, 
and that it pained him more than her to have her skull battered in. 
He strains the words of Tacitus in suggesting that the Christians in 
Rome conscientiously objected to help put out the blaze, and in any 
case he fails to exculpate Nero’s persecutions, which even on Mr. 
Weigall’s presentation of the case were due to the emperor being in a 
funk. As for Nero’s artistry, Mr. Weigall may be right in saying that 
his performances were not merely pour rire. But when he elevates the 
emperor into an Admirable Crichton who outsang David and out- 
dtove Jehu, he has to draw heavily upon his imagination. We may 
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let pass the claim, which Mr. Weigall comes perilously near to making 
that artists may behave according to their fancy. But Nero was 4 
Roman emperor. His first, second and third duty was to attend in 
person to a thousand details of administration and, above all, to act as 
wmperator, i.e. as the effective commander-in-chief of the Roman armies, 
If the urge of virtuosoship so possessed Nero as to interfere with hig 
proper business, he should have abdicated in favour of some less gifted 
Philistine. This point needs emphasis, because it is a radical mistake 
to suppose that Roman emperors were merely decorative figures, or 
that their court life constitutes Roman history. 

Among the many but generally harmless inaccuracies in this book 
it will suffice to mention one. Mr. Weigall states that Nero, and all 
his male ancestors to boot, had fiery red hair. But his cognomen 
Ahenobarbus proves no more as to the hue of his hair than the surname 
of John Richard Green indicates the colour of that historian’s eyes, 
Suetonius tells us that Nero was sub-flavus, i.e. blonde. M. Cary. 


Julian the Apostate. By W. Dovaias Simpson. 1930. xi + 127 pp. 
Milne and Hutchison. 7s. 6d. 


Since the publication, in 1895, of Miss Alice Gardner’s volume in 
the “ Heroes of the Nations ” series, no book has appeared in English 
which presents to the general reader, within a small compass, a com- 
prehensive picture of Julian the Apostate. Dr. Simpson has set him. 
self to fill this gap, and the result is a most readable work. The 
interest of the narrative is heightened by the literary skill with which 
the author has combined his extracts from Julian’s own writings with 
striking passages from contemporary sources and lively epigrams from 
modern historians. The excerpts from Ammian and Socrates, the 
former especially, gain in vivacity from being quoted in the vigorous 
English of their Elizabethan translators, and it is one of the merits of 
this book to have made some contribution towards the restoration, 
long overdue, of the reputation of one of Rome’s greatest historical 
writers. 

It would be unfair to institute a comparison between the volume 
under review and that of J. Geficken, Kaiser Julianus, so similar in 
arrangement and dimensions. Mr. Simpson has not attempted more 
than a series of impressions of the various stages in the life of Julian, 
set against a lightly-sketched background, in which the problems and 
preoccupations of the fourth century are outlined so far as is necessary 
to an understanding of the influences which determined his career. The 
‘ baffling dualism,” which has puzzled many students of his character, 
Mr. Simpson holds to be “ no more than a surface appearance.” Julian 
was certainly of his age; he did not rise above it, and many apparent 
incongruities may be explained by his reactions to the conflicting 
currents of his generation, as well as to his personal experience. But 
it is difficult to feel that the problem has been solved in these pages, 
or that due allowance has been made for its complexity. The mystery 
of the Persian campaign is not satisfactorily elucidated: this was 
inevitable, but it is not made clear to the reader why Julian is held 
to have been suffering from “‘ mental aberration” during its final 
stages. The passage from Ammian, if it stands alone, is not sufficient 
to prove this. It may be noticed that the evidence for Julian’s emula- 
tion of Alexander’s exploits is not limited, as Mr. Simpson states, to 
a single remark of Socrates; it is confirmed by Julian’s own testimony, 
and its importance cannot be overlooked in an estimate of his character. 
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In that age of rhetoric and retrospection, such an ideal, working on the 
literary and visionary outlook of the youthful emperor, is not without 
significance. ae 

The treatment of the historical background is necessarily simplified. 
It may perhaps be doubted whether the Pagan-Christian issue was as 
clear-cut as Mr. Simpson would have us think (p. 90, “‘ those unhappy 
false alternatives, Christ and Socrates ’’), or whether Constantius can, 
on the evidence we possess, be judged so summarily. The difficulties 
in Seeck’s chronology for Julian’s early years, which seems to be 
adopted here, are considerable. Is it true to say (p. 2) that “ [Con- 
stantine’s] new Imperial city . . . now formed a centre where the two 
currents of tradition in the Roman Empire, the Latin and the Hellen- 
istic, might blend”? Surely the foundation of Constantinople was 
the parting of the ways, as is shown by the fact that in less than a 
hundred years Italy had ceased to be bilingual. The thesis of an 
“increasing and unhealthy antagonism between the urban and the 
rural elements in the provincial populations” (p. 10), lately put 
forward by Professor Rostovtzeff, has not met with general acceptance. 
These, however, are minor flaws in a work of so much knowledge and 
enthusiasm, which should serve as an admirable introduction to the 
history of a difficult period. H. St. L. B. Moss. 


A History of the Vikings. By T.D.Kenprick. 1930. xii + 412 pp. 
Methuen. 18s. 

Tur Viking movement in Europe has long waited for the full treat- 
ment that its importance demanded, and English historical students 
are specially fortunate that the treatment has now fallen into such 
competent hands as those of Mr. Kendrick. Our views of that move- 
ment have undergone radical change during the last half-century, very 
largely because of the great development of archeological studies in 
Scandinavia itself,t and it is all to the good that Mr. Kendrick can 
speak with greater authority on the archeological side than on any 
other side of a business which touches so many and varied fields of 
scholarship. He does not claim to have made any great discoveries or 
given any very new interpretation to old materials, but he has acted 
as a very clear guide in leading us through a maze of authorities, 
oo and secondary alike, in a variety of different languages, and in 

ringing us into touch with that vast mass of important material which 
lies hidden away in journals and periodicals of every kind. 

In his general treatment of the movement Mr. Kendrick deals much 
more fully than any previous writer with the activities of the Swedes in 
Russia, and for the first time we have the work of these Vikings put 
on a level of importance equal to that hitherto given only to the work of 
the Danes and Norsemen. (In actual pages his account of “ Russia and 
the East ” is as long as that of “‘ The Western Empire ”’ in relation to 
the Viking movement.) Equally noteworthy is his handling of the 
remoter Scandinavian colonies—the Faroe Islands, Iceland, Greenland, 
and America. By thus bringing fully into the picture of Viking 
settlements some of their more peaceful activities, Mr. Kendrick has 
made more convincing than usual that background of constructive 
activity which, we are now realising, in an ever increasing degree, lay 
behind the devastating destruction which made so deep an impression 
upon the historians and chroniclers of those days. 


1 Cf. Historical Revision xxx, in History, rx. 116 (July 1924). 
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The volume profits greatly by a very happily chosen series of ma 
and illustrations, bringing home to us characteristic features of cL 
material civilisation and the physical outlines of the lands of the 
Viking peoples, and enabling us to grasp readily the main features 
of the topography of many new and strange lands. 

Considering the vast mass of detail with which the author deals itis 
noteworthy that one does not often find him making errors, (Qn 
cannot allow the et Carrum (probably Carhampton) of the Anglo. 
Saxon Chronicle any longer to be identified with Charmouth; there jg 
no reason to suspect that Mpelingaeigg or Athelney is a corruption of 
some earlier name, and arz Cynuit can be shown both philologically 
and topographically to be identical with Countisbury near Lynton. Op 
p. 240 we are told that Guthrum had to be content with the territories 
of Hendrica and East and Middle Anglia; it is difficult to know why 
this name, really the genitive plural of an ancient tribal name, is 
suddenly brought in from the Tribal Hidage, especially as no one really 
knows where the tribe in question lived. The at Hamotum of the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle (a.p. 926) must on every ground of probability, 
historical, topographical and toponymical alike, be placed at Eamont 
in Cumberland and not at Emmet (sic) (? for Emmotiland) in the East 
Riding. 

These and other points of detail 1 must not blind us in any way to 
the great and outstanding merits of the volume as a whole. It is to 
be hoped that a second edition may soon be called for and the 
opportunity taken of removing such minor blemishes. 


ALLEN MAWER. 


The Magyars in the Ninth Century. By C. A. Macartney. 1930. 
241 pp. Cambridge University Press. 15s. 


Tuts learned essay discusses ‘‘ the origin and early wanderings of 
the Magyars ” down to their entry into Hungary in 895. It is based 
mainly upon two sources—an Arabic account, of which the original has 
been lost but three comparatively uncorrupt and ancient versions are 
extant, and the treatise De Administrando Imperio of Constantine 
Porphyrogennetos. Mr. Macartney examines both these sources in 
great detail, and arrives at the conclusion that in the early ninth 
century there were two main bodies of Magyars, one living between the 
Volga and the Ural Mountains, the other in the South Russian steppes 
between the Don and the Cuban. The former body was early identified 
with the Baskirs, who still reside there, and ‘‘ the Ural Cossacks who 
entered Hungary in 1849 are said to have addressed the Magyars as 
Baskirs.” The latter body, according to Regino, was driven westward 
by the Petchenegs in 889, whereupon it passed Kiev and entered 

ungary in 895. The “dual nature of the Hungarian nation,” partly 
Finno-Ugrian and partly Turkish, is explained by the fusion between 
the original Magyars from the Ural Mountains with the Kavars. Hence 
for fifty years from Leo the Philosopher and the Patriarch Nikolaos 


1 Mecklenburg in the map is spelled aright, but in the text is persistently 
Mecklenberg; Randus on p. 60 is clearly a slip for Randers, and Scdne on p. 67 for 
Skdne; Obotrites, still more Obotrits (pp. 4 and 91), are unfortunate renderings of 
the tribal-name found in the historians as Obotriti; Haithan (p. 94) is an un- 
fortunate attempt to give a nominative for the name of the place which Alfred 
calls et Hedum, the Danish Hedeby; Sillande is a slip for Sillende, and Hordaland 
(p. 109) for Hérdaland, or better Hérthaland, for Mr. Kendrick adopts an un- 
fortunate habit of transcribing Scandinavian th asd; on p. 207 the neighbourhood 
of the Weser has led to the creation of a river Bremer. 
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downward Greek writers described the Magyars as “ Turks.” Traces 
of their dual ethnographical origin are still found in the different 
manners of the Magyars who inhabit the Alféld and of those who dwell 
in the hills, the former being the descendants of the Turkish, the latter 
of the Finno-Ugrian settlers. An excursus deals with the story of a 
“@reat Hungary ”’ in the East, first mentioned by Godfrey of Viterbo 
in 1185 and probably brought to Hungary by the Cumans. Mr. 
Macartney accepts the picturesque tale of the Hungarian missionaries, 
sent to find these original Magyars about 1236, which was confirmed by 
Rubruquis, and referred to the Baskirs, but was regarded by Vambéry 
as an invention. Another excursus discusses the Bulgaro-Greek war, 
which probably began in 893; Mr. Runciman’s recent book on this 
iod appeared too late to be quoted among the authorities. Six 
appendices contain translations (in the case of the Arabic and Persian 
authors by Miss M. Smith) of various Oriental texts, and an English 
version of extracts from the treatise of Constantine, which was critically 
examined by Bury and is re-examined here. The three versions of the 
Arabic account are printed in parallel columns. An index of sources 
and a map, illustrating the complicated racial migrations described in 
the text, complete this monograph, almost the first contribution to the 
subject from a British scholar. WiLiraM MILLER. 


The Evolution of England. By J. A. Witttamson. 1930. ix + 481 
pp. Clarendon Press. 15s. 


Tuts is an exceedingly good book. It belongs to the same class as 
Green’s Short History of the English People, and the recent general 
surveys of Professor Trevelyan and Mr. Wingfield-Stratford. It is 
rather shorter than these books, much shorter than the last named, but 
in quality it need not fear comparison with any of them. Dr. 
Williamson calls his book “‘ a commentary on the facts,”’ which is not 
quite accurate because the facts are, fortunately, there as well as the 
commentary. I would describe it as a general history for the general 
reader. 

The book preserves a singularly even level of excellence, and it is 
difficult to know what features to choose for comment. Mr. Williamson’s 
outlook is, in the best sense of the word, orthodox; he has no fads or 
paradoxes; but his treatment never fails to be original because, as 
Carlyle said, the test of originality is not newness but sincerity. Every 
page bears the stamp of a mind that has reached its own conclusions and 
not accepted ready-made the conclusions of others. 

The reign of Elizabeth is treated in a particularly full and interesting 
manner, and the eminence of Hawkins as an administrator and naval 
strategist is well brought out. Another feature that abides in the mind 
is the masterly analysis of the character of Charles II. Mr. Williamson 
has an interesting criticism of the policy of Pitt in 1805. He holds that 
the creation of the third coalition was a great mistake, and due to Pitt’s 
failure of confidence in the British navy. Pitt brought Austria and 
Russia into war with France because he wanted to get Napoleon away 
from Boulogne—which was exactly what Napoleon wanted himself. 
The longer he stayed at Boulogne the greater the fool he made of 
himself. Pitt gave him an adequate excuse for conquering central 
Europe, and thus enabled him to enter on his Continental system. 

It is idle to complain of omissions in a book of this kind, but I rather 
regret the entire absence of John Lilburne and John Wilkes. They 
are links in the submerged history of English democracy between John 
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Ball and Jack Cade and William Cobbett, all of whom are excellent} 
treated. I also wish that Mr. Williamson had not quoted Disrag}j, 
private letter about the colonies being “ millstones ” as if it wag g 
deliberate statement of policy. After all, Disraeli was already 4 
convinced Imperial Federationalist when he wrote that letter, which 
was a casual expletive unpublished till more than thirty years afterwards 
and never of any importance. All the text-books quote it ; their author 
mostly know no better, poor dears; but surely Mr. Williamson does, 

Perhaps the book had better have ended with the end of the war: 
the final six pages are rather slight and the devastations of speed -hogs 
play too conspicuous a part in them. It is all very well, but it is rather 
too whimsical a conclusion to an admirable work. 


D. C. Sommrvett, 


Ten Medieval Studies. By G. G. Covtton. Third edition, 1930, 
xi + 297 pp. Cambridge University Press. 12s. 6d. 

The Medieval Scene. By G.G.Coutton. 1930. ix + 163 pp. Cam. 
bridge University Press. 5s. 


Dr. Covutton’s volume of Medieval Studies contains no wholly 
new essays, although some have been added from another series 
which did not appear in the earlier editions. The book claims frankly 
to be written with a purpose. It is ‘‘ to defend the moderate Anglican 
position against the misrepresentation of writers who disparage modern 
civilisation in comparison with a purely imaginary and unhistorical 
idea of medieval life.” Itis, as a matter of fact, very largely a criticism 
and refutation of much that has been written by the best known of 
Catholic historians, Cardinal Gasquet, and does incidentally call atten- 
tion to the mistakes of other writers who have followed him too closely, 
or who have protested in various articles against Mr. Coulton’s own 
writings. These essays, reproduced as they are from magazine articles, 
do not contain the full notes and references to the works on which 
they are based; but in the appendix Mr. Coulton has given with 
proofs a very full, and, indeed, it must be acknowledged, an over- 
whelming list of errors, both great and small, contained in Cardinal 
Gasquet’s books, some of which had been pointed out to the author 
himself at various times, but which for the most part he had failed or 
refused to correct or acknowledge. 

I think there can be no doubt that Mr. Coulton has investigated 
and sifted evidence with the most punctilious care, and that his state- 
ments and illustrations cannot be disregarded. It must also be recog- 
nised that he can admire the ideals of the Middle Ages and the work 
of some of its best men, such as St. Francis of Assisi and Bishop 
Grossetéte; he acknowledges that Chaucer’s “‘ poor parson” must 
have been a true representation of that “‘ which all clergy were sup- 
posed to be and many really were.” He admits that with all their 
faults “the Popes bore witness to an ideal which is more altruistic, 
more universal, more modern, than that of the temporal rulers of the 
Middle Ages.” But, on the other hand, the book inevitably suffers 
from being written with one definite object and to prove one definite 
point of view. It also suffers to some extent from being a collection 
of detached articles, in which the same quotations, the same proofs, 
and the same illustrations may be repeated in a way which would 
weaken the argument in a continuous book. 

Mr. Coulton’s facts are clearly proved and, I think, irrefutable; 
and yet, are they the whole? He is writing with his eyes so firmly 
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fixed on one side of the picture that the other side is perhaps unduly 
obscure to himself and his readers. The evils of monastic life before 
the dissolution, the ignorance of a great number of the medieval 
clergy, the passive acquiescence of the great bulk of ordinary laymen 
in a religion which they did not really understand can be accepted as 
fully proved. But the reader cannot help feeling that a little of the 
good has been left unsaid. The visitations of the monasteries are 
bound to give adverse information, since the investigation of offences 
was their main object. The percentage of misdeeds, though un- 
doubtedly heavy, is difficult to calculate with real certainty and does 
still leave room for a good deal of unrecognised virtue. The omission 
or lightening of penalties may in a few instances have meant that the 
misdeed was doubtful or disproved, not merely that the offence was 
looked on with leniency. A few of Mr. Coulton’s arguments are con- 
jectures rather than actual facts; very probable conjectures, it must 
be admitted, but not absolutely proof positive. For example, the 
escape from punishment of some need not necessarily imply the 
purposeful avoidance of discovery (pp. 264, 267); there is a certain 
amount of conjecture in the suggestion that penance was not seriously 
enforced (p. 145); and the breach of the original rule against leaving 
the monastic precincts need not have led invariably to the evil con- 
sequences which St. Benedict feared. Lastly, one cannot but feel that 
the severe criticism of some contemporaries cannot always be taken 
as a safe guide by which to estimate the character of the institution 
criticised. Mr. Coulton himself defends the present period from the 
hostile criticisms of those who contrast it unfavourably with the 
Middle Ages. In any case such denunciations prove that evils in 
the Church were condemned and not condoned by the best members 
of that body, and that the theory of what life and conduct should 
be was higher than the actual practice. 

But when all is said against Mr. Coulton’s contentions, there is no 
doubt that the book bears witness to the width of his learning and the 
minute care of his research. The essays prove the thoroughness and 
exactness with which he has studied both the works which he criticises 
and the material on which he bases his own arguments. 

The Medieval Scene is a book of a very different character. It is 
written primarily for those who know little history, and it gives a 
general idea of medieval life in its main aspects. It is far, however, 
from being a mere outline book on social history, and historians may 
find much to interest them, especially in the later chapters. Even 
this short sketch gives Mr. Coulton the opportunity to drive home his 
special teaching on the decline of monastic life, and the urgent need 
for the Reformation; but for the most part the book is descriptive, 
not argumentative, and it is a description both interesting and 
instructive. E. C. Loper. 


The Achievement of the Middle Ages. By W. E. Brown. 1928. 

pp. Sands. 5s. 

England in the Middle Ages: its problems and legacies. By J. D. 
Grirrita Davies and F. R. Worts. (‘‘ The Bridgehead Series,” 
volume 11.) 1928. xiii-++ 298 pp. Knopf. 6s. 

Mr. Brown, who knows his Middle Ages widely and well, sets out 
to determine the extent and nature of the progress made by western 
society between 1100 and 1500 a.p. He finds this progress in three 
great developments: the achievement of a reign of law, the develop- 
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ment of industry, commerce, and town life, and the attainment of a 
high and progressive culture. He writes three long essays desoribj 
these achievements and their underlying principles, prefacing them 
with a shorter survey of the traditions inherited from earlier centuries, 
An outline knowledge of the period will allow understanding and 
enjoyment of the book, but it is definitely not for beginners, and the 
greater our knowledge of the Middle Ages, the more we shall find in 
this serious analysis of their achievement. The closely-reasoned 
argument, enforced and illuminated by carefully-explained examples, 
gives the feeling of a personal encounter with the author; the reader 
imagines himself hearing Mr. Brown’s reasoned exposition, questioni 
him, discussing difficulties, being always interested and ge 
convinced. This sense of an encounter in the flesh is strengthened by 
the author’s provocative rejection of theories which he dislikes, and 
his personal note in expounding his own ideas. Mr. Brown writes of 
matters of first importance; his equipment is obviously up-to-date, 
and his original interpretation offers much that will be new to many of 
his readers. On the part played by feudalism in preserving early 
medieval society from chaos, and on the family nature of the original 
feudal bond, he is most illuminating, and he is equally good on the 
failure of feudalism to erect a civilisation, and on the achievement of a 
reign of law by the national monarchies under the guidance of the 
Church. Sometimes he over-emphasises the direct influence of the 
Church, as in the rise of medieval monarchies and the development of 
their legal and judicial systems, where he ignores important secular 
factors. This essay is so good that to ask for more is ungrateful; yet 
the constitutional historian misses an account of medieval progress in 
governmental and administrative methods, one of the most important 
of medieval achievements. Subtle but convincing argument insists 
that the principle of medieval town organisation was not static re- 
striction, but ordered freedom secured by law and regulation. Mr. 
Brown enjoys himself most in the excellent essay on medieval culture, 
which, he shows, was far from static; it did not ripen to decay in 
fruitless isolation, but grew to perfection and then bore fruit in the 
Renaissance, which was a natural development from medieval culture, 
not a revolt against it. 

Messrs. Davies and Worts seek “‘ to bridge the gap between advanced 
specialist studies and school text-books” in the field of medieval 
English history. In fifteen essays, treating the main developments 
and topics as continuous entities, they aim at disclosing the significant 
and arousing new understanding on a higher plane than is possible 
at the matriculation stage, and to each essay they add a short list of 
books for further reading. Thus they hope to offer to the young 
student new lines of approach to the problems of medieval English 
history, and to draw him forward with “‘ promises of future scholarship.” 
Unfortunately this commendable purpose is frustrated by fundamental 
defects in the ideas and equipment of the authors. The general 
chapters on the Manorial System, Feudalism, Education, etc., though 
not entirely accurate in detail, and adding nothing new in either 
substance or interpretation, do at least provide useful, coherent 
summaries ; but the essays on political, constitutional, and ecclesiastical 
matters are irremediably bad. Though the authors offer guidance to 
‘the specialist works used in the Universities,” they ignore most of 
the research of the last forty years, and their interpretation remains & 
crude simplification of the hearty patriotic insularity of the 1880's. 
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They attempt unsuccessfully to assimilate the teaching of Seebohm, 
; off and Maitland, and, surprisingly enough, they swallow the 
recent “ feudal” view of Magna Carta unassimilated, with sad results 
to internal consistency. But _of the radical changes in our understand- 
of constitutional history since 1890 there is no echo. The Curia 
Regis, the King’s Household, and the great administrative departments 
are ignored, and Parliament remains the deliberate creation of far- 
ted “ constitutional” monarchs, with all the misunderstandings 
implied in this view. The obsession of proving the “ spiritual in- 
ndence ” of the English Church equally falsifies the essays on 
Church history. Since Maitland’s proofs of institutional and legal 
unity cannot be overthrown, “spiritual independence ” is adduced 
from unhistorical arguments based, not on the actual facts, but upon 
the authors’ intuitions. The case for the Church in the Investiture 
Contest is ignored. The failure to perceive the Crown’s relentless grip 
upon the English episcopate from the time of Henry II onwards entirely 
vitiates these chapters; the fact that the ministers of the Crown held 
high office in the Church is regarded as a serious disadvantage to the 
king! In foreign affairs we learn that the Hundred Years’ War was 
due mainly to the commercial preoccupations of the English kings, 
and that “ the character of the English people was refined in the fires 
of excessive warfare.” The Scottish wars, which destroyed peaceful 
relations over a century old, were “ prodigious efforts productive of 
much good,” since “ hostility was better than isolation and ignorance.” 
Mistakes in detail abound—ancient errors such as the capture of 
Constantinople resulting in the dissemination of Greek learning, or the 
deliberate scattering of the lands of the great barons by William I, or 
the importance of the Salisbury Oath of 1086 ; flagrant misquotations 
of documents such as the Provisions of Oxford ; slips such as “‘ Gratian’s 
Decretals.”” The reviewer is helpless before the mass of misconceptions 
and errors which make the book utterly unfit for its declared purpose. 
The building of bridges ceases to be pious charity when the materials 
are rotten and the bridge is a danger. R. F. TREHARNE. 


Wyke upon Hull in 1293. By J. Burson. Reprinted from T'rans- 
actions of the East Riding Antiquarian Society, Vol. xxv (1928), 
pp. 37-105. 1929. Hull: A. Brown & Sons. 

The City of the Three Crowns. By G. Monson-Firzsoun. 1927; 
ar edition 1930. xvi+ 174 pp. Hull: A. Brown & Sons. 

Medieval Newcastle-under-Lyme. By T. Parg. 1928. viii + 221 pp. 
Manchester University Press. 12s. 6d. 

Southampton : points in its development to the end of the Eighteenth 
Century. By G. H. J. Daysu. 1928. 56 pp. Southampton : 
Cox and Sharland. 5s. 

The Book of Remembrance of Southampton, Volumestandu. Edited 
by H. W. Gidden. 1927 and 1928. xxx + 129 + xxvi + 91 pp. 
npn Record Society (Cox and Sharland). 28s. per 
volume. 


Tue perusal of these books gives rise to two reflections, the first of 
& pleasant nature, that, despite such adverse conditions as the high 
cost of printing and low sales, the output of works on local history 
seems to be increasing. The second is not so pleasant. It is that, in 
this country, local historians have received little or no training in the 
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technique of their work. Consequently the scholarship of some ¢ 
the authors and editors of these works is by no means equal to their 
zeal. 

This, of course, does not apply to Dr. Bilson. His work, 
perhaps “‘ caviare to the general,’ is of first-rate importance to 
student of borough development and medieval town planning. He 
set out to discover the sites of all the messuages of Wyke upon Hull, 
with the names of their tenants in the year of the incorporation of 
the borough. The excellent map which concludes his work is the 
measure of his success. Hull, of course, was in a sense an artificial 
borough, and the result is that several valuations and rentals exist 
which give Mr. Bilson sufficient material to assign the site of 
tically every messuage in the borough. Wyke, like its neighbour 
borough of Hedon, appears to be purely an artificial trading centr 
with no signs of having developed from an agricultural community, 
Myton, however, which united with Wyke to form Kingston-upon. 
Hull, was definitely an agricultural community. It is rather a pity 
that Mr. Bilson devotes so much of his space to killing the long deceased 
idea that Hull had no existence as a trading centre prior to 1293, and 
does not attempt to throw more definite light on the reasons for its 
establishment and its use as a naval base by Edward I. The author 
hints that Hull is almost unique in that its plan at the beginning of 
the fourteenth century can be almost completely reconstructed. One 
is inclined to wonder whether such reconstructions could not be 
undertaken for other towns. Winchelsea is an example that comes 
to mind at once; but, with more labour, similar work might be done 
for other boroughs whose records are fairly extensive and complete. 
Anyone who undertakes such work will find Mr. Bilson’s monograph 
an excellent guide. 

It is only fair to Captain Monson Fitzjohn to say that his work 
was originally published as a series of articles in a local paper. 
Whether it was wise to give it more permanent form without drastic 
revision is a matter for argument. The City of the Three Crowns is, 
of course, Hull, whose history the author sets out to trace. But half 
the book is devoted to the history of aviation, motor-cars, wireless 
and inn signs, and it should be added that the writer handles these 
subjects with much more conviction than he does the history of 
Hull. 

Mr. Pape’s history of medieval Newcastle-under-Lyme is a careful 
and well-documented study of a distinctly interesting town. The 
history of Newcastle-under-Lyme contains little that is abnormal in 
borough history. It probably first began as an adjunct to the castle 
erected there in the earlier part of the twelfth century by Ralph Gernons. 
It escaped the destruction of the adulterine castles, but was re- 
sumed by the crown on the accession of Henry II, who made the first 
grant of burghal privileges to the growing town, in or about 1173. 
But the growth of privilege in Newcastle was slow, for it was not 
until 1235 that it was granted a guild merchant. During the medieval 
period the borough passed into and out of the royal hands on several 
occasions, being part of the earldom of Chester; it became a crown 
possession on the accession of the House of Lancaster. It is interesting 
to note that under the Lancastrians one of the two borough represen- 
tatives in parliament was nominated by the Crown, and it would be 
interesting to discover whether this was normal in the boroughs of the 
Duchy of Lancaster during the period. From this book it seems 48 
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though the country gentry began to represent the smaller boroughs 
in parliament considerably earlier than the Tudor period. Mr. Pape 
prin ood transcripts of parts of the more important borough 
records, both from local and national repositories, and there are two 
facsimiles. It is a pity that the plan of the borough is not on a large 
gale, and an eighteenth or early nineteenth century plan would have 
heen useful for purposes of comparison. 

The books dealing with Southampton differ considerably in aim 
and scope. Mr. Daysh sets out to “ relate the more generally known 
historic points with those geographical factors that appear to have 
had some influence on the development of Southampton.” If this is 
the main purpose of his work it is rather lost to sight under the mass 
of facts which he has accumulated. The book gives a complete enough 

icture of the rise and decay of the port, accurate and well documented ; 

but, it must be added, it is a collection of notes rather than a work of 
history. Whilst the work is certainly accurate it would have been 
improved in one or two points by rather wider studies. A historian 
of the Cinque Ports would certainly cavil at the inference that the 
charter of 1252 to Southampton caused the Barons of the Ports to 
join Montfort in the Barons’ War. The treatment of Venice and her 
relations with Southampton should certainly have been expanded. 

The Book of Remembrance, which Dr. H. W. Gidden edits in two 
volumes for the Southampton Record Society, is one of those miscel- 
laneous books which are frequently found in the archives of old 
boroughs. The oldest document it contains is an agreement by which 
the town took over its water supply from the Franciscans in 1310, 
the latest dates from 1552. It need hardly be said that in this medley 
of contents there is much to interest the student of borough and 
economic history. Considerable light is thrown upon the very com- 
plicated finances of the borough in the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies. The naval historian would like to know more of the town 
anchors, which were apparently loaned or hired to ships which had 
lost their own. The list of town officers which occupies pp. 66-107 of 
vol. r enables the reader to gain a clear idea of the cursus honorum of 
the medieval city. There are also a number of lists of customs payable 
on certain articles which will be of interest to the economic historian. 

It is a pity that the suit between one Dorst, a Hanseatic merchant, 
and the Mayor and Bailiffs should have led the editor to devote the 
whole of his introduction to the second volume to a fragmentary 
study of the Hanseatic League. In the first place Mr. Gidden misreads 
the whole argument of Dorst’s case, making it rest on the Hanseatic 
Charters instead of the Carta Mercatoria; and also the Hanseatic 
League is too important a subject to be dealt with in so short a space. 
In any case it is doubtful whether an introduction of this nature, 
even if more full and accurate than Mr. Gidden’s, can be justified in 
the introduction to an English borough record. The description of 
the officers of the borough which forms the introduction to vol. 1 is, 
we suggest, of more use to the bulk of his readers. 

It must be added that in its editing this book falls a long way 
below the high standard we have come to expect of the publications 
of the Southampton Record Society. Setting aside numerous mis- 
prints, there are frequent lapses in both the extension and translation 
of the Latin documents. An editor who prints Ht sic Hque at the 
foot of an account (Vol. 1, p. 42) and coins such forms as Williami 
(Vol. r, p. 6) and supplucio (Vol. 1, p. 43) hardly inspires confidence, 
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and in volume 11 we also lose faith in him as a translator when jp 
makes the astonishing translation of die martis as “‘ a day of March” 
(Vol. m1, p. 29). It is true he corrects this later, which is more 
one can say for the astounding suggestion (Vol. 1, p. xxiii) that th 
Abbot of Westminster may have been head of the Order of Frign 
Predicant in England. 

In spite, however, of these lapses of its editor, the Southampton 
Book of Remembrance deserves, on its own merits, a place on the 
shelves of all those who are interested in borough history. 


F. W. Brooxs, 


The Low Countries and the Hundred Years’ War, 1326-1347, By 
H. 8. Lucas. (University of Michigan Publications, History and 
Political Science, volume vim.) 1929. xviii + 696 pp. Michigan; 
the University (Quaritch). $4-00. 

La grande Enquéte de 1389 en Brabant. Textes publiés sous les auspices 
de la Commission Royale d'Histoire (Brussels), par Jacques 
Bolsée. 1929. xl-+ 672 pp. 70/r. 


Mr. Lvcas’s detailed study of the Low Countries in their relation to 
England immediately before and during the first decade of the Hundred 
Years’ War should be of great service to English students, though his 
book will hardly appeal to the general reader. It fills a gap and has 
obviously involved years of work among foreign printed and unprinted 
material. The scene is laid almost entirely abroad and presents a wide 
and oe vista of political opportunism and intrigue. Mr. Lucas 
has made extensive use of the chroniclers, but has relied little upon 
Froissart, which naturally deprives his work of a good deal of pageantry. 
We are grateful for an occasional splash of colour—the arrival of 
Philippa of Hainault in London, a grand tournament at Brussels, the 
marriage of the king’s sister to Reginald of Guelders at Nijmegen, and 
a glimpse here and there of the “ pride and bobance ” of Bruges, with 
ambassadors riding in and out, now disguised as merchants, now 
entertained with such splendour that gold and silver seemed to fall out 
of men’s hands; but we miss Froissart’s familiar figure running up 
and down Europe, gathering his news with insatiable curiosity and 
retailing it with his own peculiar vividness. As against this, how- 
ever, the student is undoubtedly on surer ground and will make the 
acquaintance of several less-known chroniclers. 

Mr. Lucas’s formidable array of facts, his arguments and deductions 
leave little ground for criticism. Edward’s aim in forming alliances in 
order to hem in the French king involved him in some strange and 
extravagant adventures. During the twenty years covered by this 
book we see the English king emerging from tutelage, engaged in a life- 
and-death struggle with the French, allied with the Emperor, the 
Flemish towns, and a number of minor potentates who took his pay and 
undertook to fight his battles, rising in 1340, after the battle of Sluys, to 
the victory at Cregy, and on the eve of the capture of Calais : yet, at the 
same time, almost overwhelmed with debts, deprived of his alliances, 
duped by Louis of Male in the matter of the English marriage, and 
returning to an impoverished country which was soon to be decimated 
by plague. As the king said after a stormy crossing to Dover, the 
weather seemed always to smile on him when he set out and to frown on 
him when he returned. Mr. Lucas has a confusing story to tell. There 
were 80 many principals, eager or reluctant according to the exigencies 

of the moment, that it is often difficult to trace even the beginnings of 
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an ordered policy. One has the impression that, with possibly one 
exception, all the chief actors carried their secrets with them into their 

yes. The exception, John Duke of Brabant, an astute and single- 
minded ruler, played his cards with one consistent end in view, to see to 
it that every move in the game enriched him personally and brought 
his dominions some advantage. Mr. Lucas shows him to us first as a 
wavering negotiator, then won over to Edward’s side by a commercial 
treaty and ranking as one of his stipendiaries, and finally marrying his 
daughter to Louis of Male, and an ally of the French king. 

"t was no part of Mr. Lucas’s plan to write the social history of the 
country and period, and the darker aspects of the conflict are hinted at 
rather than described ; but some idea of the appalling cruelty practised 
onall sides can be gathered from the fate of three burghers of Maastricht 
who fell into the hands of Reginald of Valkenburg in 1328. Their hands 
were cut off, two were totally blinded, and a third was suffered to keep 
one eye so that he could lead the others home. The book is supplied 
with useful bibliographies and is well indexed. 

Monsieur Bolsée’s book contains a collection of Flemish documents 
relating to an inquiry of 1389 into the conduct of the ducal officials 
in Brabant, who seem to have exercised their functions without much 
regard for anything except the extraction of money. He traces in his 
introduction the history of these inquiries and illustrates his documents 
from other sources. The petitions, which are printed in full, give a 
curious picture of several aspects of social life in fourteenth-century 
Brabant, particularly in relation to the administration of justice (if it 
may be so called) in country districts. If the complaints have any 
reference to truth, the life of the peasants must have been a difficult 
one. If they paid their taxes it was scarcely possible for them to 
exist: if they delayed or did not pay they were oppressed. When 
they complained, the officials appointed to investigate the grievances 
appear to have regarded the whole business less as a judicial inquiry 
into alleged acts of oppression than a convenient method of checking 
the receivers’ accounts—a proceeding of considerable importance to 
the exchequer, but of little use to the unfortunate petitioners. 

Maco Letts. 


Proissart, Chronicler and Poet. By F.S.SHEaRs. 1930. xiii + 244 pp. 
Routledge. 10s. 6d. 

The Chronicler of European Chivalry. ByG.G.Covutron. (The Studio 
special Winter Number.) 1930. x + 133 pp. The Studio, Ltd. 
7s. 6d. 


“The Life of Froissart, by Mme. Darmesteter,” wrote W. P. Ker 
in 1901, “ has made it easy to follow his career, and not so easy to say 
anything fresh about it.’” And what was true then remains true to-day. 
Mme. Darmesteter’s book, in a singularly apt and happy presentation of 
the subject, summed up the important discoveries which were made 
during the last century concerning Froissart and his works : the finding 
of the Third Redaction by Kervyn de Lettenhove at Rome in 1860; the 
careful researches of Siméon Luce; Lognon’s romantic tracing, in 1893, 
of Méliador, through some manuscript fragments used as binding for a 
volume of judicial registers. Since then but little has been added to 
our knowledge of the chronicler. Professor Shears has little new 
material to work on, and his clear, scholarly account of Froissart’s 
career hardly displaces Mme. Darmesteter’s certainty of touch, and the 
brilliant insight and criticism of W. P. Ker’s essay. It is in the central 
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portion of his book that lies the a interest : there he has 
the three redactions of the first book, and the work of Jehan le Bel, the 
basis of it all, noting the gradual change that was going on in the ming 
of the chronicler towards events around him; not exhaustively—th 
scale of the work is popular—but sufficiently to provide a conving 
study of fourteenth-century opinion, as illustrated by one of ix 
most distinguished writers. We have the single-minded Froissart ¢ 
the Prologue, set on feats of arms and the marvels of war, with a cop. 
plete acceptance of their justifiability and no concern for the social and 
economic school of problems ; the older Froissart of the Third i 

a little wearied by bootless marchings and the fall of kings, rebuking the 
proud English for their restless envy and desire of battle : thro 

it is in what Froissart himself thought of it all that Mr. Shears js 
interested : it is a lucid, objective treatment, and it was well worth the 
doing. 

Dr. Coulton, in his shorter sketch of Froissart which appeared almost 
simultaneously, takes another way. His account of the author, 
admirable in colour and authority, is set in a background of the general 
period, and used to illustrate those sides of it which Mr. Coulton is 
accustomed to emphasise. The chronicles are always carefully related 
to the age as a whole. There may be the glamour of the tourney in 
Froissart’s pages, but “‘ elsewhere we see why the Church banned these 
tourneys, as occasions of murder and bitter vendettas ”’; though it was 
a Church losing its hold on men, falling short of its ideals, of whose 
secularity Froissart’s own career, priest as he was, is anexample. With 
Mr. Coulton as guide, we must see behind Froissart’s eager narrative the 
social unrest unquestionably caused by the war, the debasement of taste 
that followed it. This volume of the Studio series is presumably some- 
thing of an occasional piece, but it is yet another leaf in Mr. Coulton’s 
indictment of false glorification of the Middle Ages, an indictment 
perhaps which at times almost tends to an exaggeration of the strength 
and repute of the opposed statements. But if there is something of an 
intrusion of the controversial element, which hardly fits the scale of the 
work; if Mr. Coulton seems a little too inevitably to choose his episodes 
from among the more sinister and tragic, and quotes as pageantry the 
ill-omened entry of Isabella of Bavaria, the masque of the Wild Men of 
the Forest with its horrible dénouement, and the expedition where 
Charles VI fell insane; yet, throughout, his study is full of force and 
freshness, and there will be few readers of Froissart who will not find 
interest in this new appreciation of him. It is to be hoped that the 
appearance of these two books may make the number of those readers 
larger, and revive interest in the writings of this prince of journalists, 
who knew so well how to set out the information that he gathered, the 
leisurely pace that leads to the dramatic climax; but knew nothing, 
in his terseness of phrase, of modern journalistic padding. 

In the Studio number the pictures are an important feature, and are 
taken from the two Harleian manuscripts 4379, 4380. Eight are 
reproduced, and well reproduced, in colour, but the illustrations 
black and white can hardly be said to reveal much of the merits of the 
originals; the liveliness and delicacy of line is gone. Mr. Shears has 
illustrated his book from the Breslau manuscript made in 1469 for 
Antoine de Bourgogne, the work of a great master, with some odd 
points of kinship with the Eton wall paintings, and one that can 
much more successfully be translated into terms of black and white. 
T. S. R. Boass. 
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istory of Europe and the Modern World, 1492-1914. By R. B. 
ot 1927. 402 pp. Clarendon Press. 4s. 6d. 


Proresson Mowat, in his History of Europe and the Modern 
World, not only outlines the political history of Europe and the 
achievements of some of its greatest writers, political thinkers and 
artists, but gives several extracts from important sources. The text 
ig extremely well illustrated with maps, photographs and reproduc- 
tions of prints, cartoons and newspaper extracts. It is hardly sur- 

rising that with so much space occupied with illustrations the account 

of the political development of Europe has sometimes been much 
condensed: Richelieu and Mazarin, for example, are dismissed very 
briefly. But the book may be recommended both to history teachers 
and to school librarians. 

Two criticisms may be made on judgments Mr. Mowat passes on 
events of the period he describes. First, he appears to see in modern 
times a progressive respect for treaties enforced by Europe as a whole 
upon those who break them. He considers that “‘ since wars of religion 
stopped, nearly every public conflict in Europe has been fought for 
the maintenance of a treaty ”’ (p. 401), that both in the wars against 
Louis XIV and Napoleon “‘ the Law of Nations . . . was vindicated ” 
(p. 459), and that in the Great War the Allies fought to defend “‘ the 
European system of peace and security ” of which the treaty guaran- 
teeing Belgium’s neutrality was “‘ one of the cardinal hinges ” (p. 770). 
The tendencies which Mr. Mowat notices do exist—treaty breaking is 
perhaps less flagrant than it used to be—but they have been much 
exaggerated. The maintenance of a treaty has usually been an osten- 
sible rather than a fundamental cause of war, and the niceties of 
international law have not always been scrupulously observed even 
by its professed defenders: England’s seizure of the Danish fleet in 
1807 and the violation of Greece’s neutrality in the Great War are 
examples of this. In recent years the seizure of Fiume by Italy, of 
Vilna by Poland, and the securing of control in Memel by Lithuania 
unfortunately show that treaties are still broken with impunity when 
it does not suit the Great Powers to intervene. 

Secondly, Mr. Mowat’s comments on some aspects of modern 
German history are not very felicitous. It may well be questioned 
whether Germany in 1815 “ was sufficiently united to prevent any 
foreign Power from interfering with it” (p. 634). The constitution 
was the work of a European Congress; the Kings of England, Denmark 
and Holland were members of the Confederation by virtue of their 
German territories; England was able to exert her influence in Han- 
over, Hamburg and Frankfurt to delay the completion of the Zoll- 
verein. Even if “‘it was a thousand pities that Hanover became 
separated from Great Britain” it is at least doubtful whether the 
continuance of the personal union ‘‘ might have helped to bring about 
& United States of Europe ” (p. 550) : it might have involved England 
in a Continental war in the ‘sixties. Nor is it profitable to suggest 
that the German Liberals should, after Frederick William IV’s refusal 
to accept the Imperial Crown, have attempted to form a “ Constitu- 
tional Empire . . . lacking Prussia and Austria” with its capital at 
Munich (p. 638). Napoleon had already in the Rhineland Confedera- 
tion made a futile attempt to form, under his protection, a Germany 


* This may also be obtained bound with Europe in the Middle Ages, by Ierne 
Swag (see History, vii. 152, x1. 362), the price of the double volume 
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in which Prussia and Austria should have no share. By 1848 economic 
factors alone made such a scheme quite impracticable. 

Slips to be corrected are “1912” for “1812” (p. 613) ang 
‘‘ Danish ” for “German” at the end of the second paragraph op 
p. 668. W. O. HEnpEnsgoy, 


De Groot-Nederlandsche Gedachte. Tweede Bundel. By P. Gzy, 
1930. 213 pp. Antwerp: De Sikkel. 375 fr. 


Dr. GEYL, who is professor of Dutch history and institutions in the 
University of London, has a method and consequently a position 
among historians which are distinctively his own. He is interested 
chiefly in what we call political history in the strict sense. His earlier 
contributions and his largest book dealt with diplomatic history, 
although there is one essay in the present volume which shows that he 
has much to tell about the history of Dutch art, none the less he has 
kept almost entirely to the history of policy and politics. He is not 
much concerned with institutions as they are viewed by theorists, nor 
with economic factors, nor on the whole with the history of thought, 
So far there are many other historians like him, and it does not 
differentiate him to say that he is more given to narrative than to 
analytic writing. What is individual in his work is that he applies this 
method to the working-out of certain ideas, especially those leadi 
ideas of Dutch history which centre about nationality and the various 
kinds of unity, linguistic, political, geographical which have formed at 
different periods its substratum or its interruptions. In the preface 
to the present volume he promises a consecutive history of the Dutch 
race. The volume itself collects a number of preliminary studies, most 
of them polemical, in which Mr. Geyl’s own view is defined and defended 
in relation to certain particular incidents from the sixteenth century 
to the nineteenth and in opposition to certain incompatible opinions. 

Mr. Geyl has brought out so clearly that it may be called his own 
discovery the very important fact that the general framework of 
Netherlands history, as the Dutch and Belgian historians of the previous 
generation laid it down, was closely related to the political events 
of the nineteenth century. The separation of Holland and Belgium 
in 1830 had as its counterpart a Dutch outlook and a Belgian outlook 
on past history which saw in this separation the natural expression of 
the deep tendencies of the peoples of the Low Countries. Accepting 
the separation, these historians and their followers of the present day 
made light of the periods in which the northern and southern Nether- 
lands were united, whether in the old Burgundian days or by the short- 
lived Pacification of Ghent or under King William I. Beneath these 
unions they saw the germs of a separate Dutch state, a distinct national 
character, a permanently divergent political interest. These historians 
are challenged by Mr. Geyl. He regards them as Little Netherlanders 
or Belgicists (for there is little to choose between his two sets of 
opponents), while his leading idea is the Great Netherlands idea. He 
does not merely say that the ideas which were till lately universally 
accepted were the product of the separation of 1830: he is not 4 
relativist. He says that they ignore at once the internal differences, 
whether of race, of language, of religion or of interest, which divide the 
two parts of the Netherlands within themselves, and equally the 
unities which are not broken by the political frontier. How many 
Englishmen know that the frontier between Holland and Belgium is 
not a language frontier but that the same language is spoken on both 
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sides of it? How many Englishmen have unlearnt the popular fallacy 
that the Dutch are a nation of Calvinists? What fruitful study of 
Dutch history is possible when these elementary points are mis- 
tood # 
ro not see how any serious student of Dutch history can fail to 
ise that the professor’s penetrating criticism of accepted views 
is benefiting the study in Holland, where naturally the elementary 
facts are not unknown, much as the asking of these questions must 
clear the mind of the Englishman who embarks upon it as a new search. 
To all those who have the necessary equipment they will be valuable, 
though strangely enough the largest and simplest of the issues they 
raise will be the hardest to decide. Are Dutchmen and Flemings really 
much alike? Their own opinions on the question vary. Is Belgium 
an artificial construction or was it long since prepared and timely born ? 
in there is no unanimity. I have tried elsewhere to show what is 
the significance of these questions for contemporary politics;! how 
they concern the historian is nowhere so well shown as in this little 
volume. G. N. Criark. 


Bibliography of British History, Stuart Period, 1603-1714. Issued 
under the direction of the Royal Historical Society and the 
American Historical Association. Edited by Goprrey Daviss. 
1928. x-+ 460 pp. Clarendon Press. 21s. 


Tue story of the production of this book is a chequered one, in which 
death and the war and change of editorship and multiplicity of contri- 
butors, not all equally adept, play their part; but no collection of 3858 
items can fail to be of use to those in search of information as to the 
literature of a great period of history, even though it may be as difficult 
in some cases to surmise why some things are included as why others are 
left out, unless, as so often in these days, we are expected to substitute 
for history the barbarous term “‘ sociology.” To the historical student 
the classifications “‘ Bibliographies and General Sources” and “ Bio- 
graphies and Collected Works” present under “‘ Medicine ’’ results 
which are simply bewildering, and the treatment of William Harvey 
disguises under collected works the one which is of epoch-making im- 
portance. It is never quite fair perhaps to complain if an Index repro- 
duces a blunder in the text (e.g. alter Britannice heros, pp. 110, 452), 
though one of the uses of the making of an Index is to reveal such slips ; 
but the student is hardly receiving the help that he might expect if 
William Prynne, for example, is omitted from the Index altogether and 
light has to be sought under the subdivision ‘‘ Star Chamber ” of the 
section “ Central Administration ” of the division ‘‘ English Political 
and Constitutional History,” or the subsection “‘ Sources ” of the section 
“Parliamentary History ” of the same division or elsewhere. Again, it 
may readily be admitted that a bibliography if it is to be within a reason- 
able compass must be “ select,”’ and none of us is omniscient; but it is 
curious to find Dr. L. F. Brown’s English Historical Review article on 
“The Religious Factors in the Convention Parliament” included, 
while her far more important book on The Political Activities of the 
Baptists and Fifth Monarchy Men is not, though it was the Prize Essay 
of the American Historical Association in 1911. The familiar volume 
which bears on its back, though not on its title-page, the description 
English Puritanism : Documents would be usefully indexed under 


1 In the Edinburgh Review, April 1926. 
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‘“‘ Bayne”’ as well as under “Gould.” Indeed an enlargement of the 
index is one of the most urgent needs of the book, for an excess of syb, 
division in the text has made it difficult in many cases to find whats 
wanted. We note in passing that Mr. Urwick was not the author but 
the editor of Historical Sketches of Nonconformity in the County Palating 
of Chester; that “‘Danmonii”’ (no. 755) has an unfamiliar look; that 
some of the articles under no. 589 should certainly be indexed, especially 
in cases where the authors’ names already appear; R. Mason (no. 1822) 
might have been identified with Angelus a Sancto Francisco, and a mis. 
print corrected ; and ‘‘ Pseudomisius ” (no. 2061) with Joseph Lee. The 
division ‘‘ Local History” is useful so far as it goes (nos. 2778-2916), 
but is unduly restricted in view of the importance and range of the 
subject. However, everyone will agree that in this as in other direc. 
tions it is a great thing to have made a beginning, and it is just as 
well as pleasant to take leave of Mr. Davies and his colleagues with 
gratitude rather than with grumbling. C. JENKINS, 


A Calendar of Charters and Records belonging to the Corporation of 
Lancaster. By JoHN Brownsit. Arranged by J. R. Nurran, 
1929. 44pp. Printed for the Corporation (The Librarian, Storey 
Institute, Lancaster). 2s. 

Court Rolls of the Bishop of London’s Manor of Hornsey, 1603-1701. 
Transcribed and edited by W. McB. Marcuam and Frank 
MarcuaM. 1929. xliv +302 pp. Grafton. £4 4s. 

Bridgwater Booklets. No. 1: Pilgrims in Old Bridgwater. By T. 
Bruce Dirxs. 1927. 46 pp. ls. No. 2: Bridgwater in Brief. 
By T. Bruce Dirks. 1927. 54 pp. ls. No. 3: The Siege of 
Bridgwater. By C. TRENCHARD. 1929. 42 pp. 1s. No.4: The 
Battle of Sedgemoor. By Maurice Pace. 1930. 80 pp. ls. 3d. 
Bridgwater : the East Gate Press. 


THESE books represent three distinct stages in the manufacture of 
history from the raw material of local records. The finished article is 
really further off in Mr. Brownbill’s ‘‘ Calendar ” than that title implies. 
In thirty-three pages are described, with a running commentary, the 
town’s charters (including some no longer extant), a few miscellaneous 
“ancient documents,” and three minute books of the corporation, 
beginning in 1663. The remaining nine pages are taken up by 4 
“schedule ” of the muniments as a whole. The author’s somewhat 
confused notes on the constitutional development of the town do not 
conceal the interest in this connection of the seventeenth-century 
records, and it is good to know that the corporation has shown 
concern as to the treatment of its archives. Of this the publication 
of the book is itself welcome evidence, but it is clear from the 
“schedule” that the present arrangement is far from satisfactory. 
Many items are undated, and the numbering is erratic; while one 
finds such descriptions as ‘‘ odds and ends,” and the tantalising state- 
ment that “‘ most if not all’ of the books mentioned are now in the 
town hall. It is to be hoped that the transfer to the public library, 
foreshadowed in the book, will be followed by a more careful classi- 
fication, and the publication, if not of a calendar, at least of an accurate 
hand list. 

Messrs. Marcham’s book is a product of more advanced processes. 
The authors are careful to disclaim any attempt to interpret their 
“ materials ” into “ history,” but it is a prime defect of their work 
that the reader can seldom tell with certainty whether a given passage 
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represents the actual wording of the record, a verbatim translation, 
or @ more or less abbreviated summary. Misgiving is increased by 
the fact that not the least common of the rather numerous misprints 
ig the omission of one or other of a pair of inverted commas. In 
addition to the calendar there are an elaborate and accurate index, a 
map that is useful though incomplete, and notes drawn from a wide 
variety of sources. The reader is seldom given an explanation of 
the meaning of unusual words—one at least, mearestake, seems 
to be unknown to the N.H.D.—but the genealogical interest of the 
documents has been fully exploited, and references to a large number 
of wills are scattered through the footnotes and the index. Apart 
from the light they throw upon the topography of a very modern 
suburb, and upon some aspects of the life of the merchant aristocracy 
of London in the seventeenth century, these rolls offer little to 
the student, and in spite of its typographical extravagance and the 
bait of a “limited edition ”’ it is difficult to believe that the col- 
lector can be tempted by such forbidding matter. The lettering— 
“Materials for the History of Middlesex ’’—and a hint in the preface 

est that the authors hope to deal with other manors in a similar 
fashion, but a much greater condensation, while retaining the essential 
information, would allow of publication at a price within the means of 
those who are alone likely to use it. 

The Bridgwater Booklets show the advantages of cutting out the 
middleman : they come direct from the factory to the consumer, from 
the archives to the general reader. Low-priced, brief, and attractively 
written, they all incorporate the results of their authors’ own researches 
in original material. In the first, Mr. T. Bruce Dilks guides the 
reader on a pilgrimage through the town as it was about the end of 
the fifteenth century, and weaves into his description a summary of 
its earlier history. The same outline, enriched with further detail and 
with a summary account of later events, forms the second booklet. 
The third and fourth, Mr. Trenchard’s study of the siege of 1645 and 
Mr. Page’s account of Sedgemoor, are based upon a careful comparison 
of contemporary narratives, and both succeed in making clearer some 
confusing points. It is a pity that Mr. Trenchard’s book, alone of the 
series, contains no map to illustrate the rather complicated operations 
of the siege. Guy ParsLor. 


Supplementary Report on the Manuscripts of the Earl of Mar and Kellie 
(at Alloa House, Clackmannanshire). Edited by the Rev. 
Henry Paton for the Historical Manuscripts Commission. 1930. 
xiv + 343 pp. H.M. Stationery Office. 7s. 6d. (paper) ; 10s. (boards). 


Tuts volume, which contains a number of charters, letters and other 
documents, discovered in the custody of the family agents some time 
after the publication of the original Report in 1904, is notable for a 
particularly interesting series of letters written between the years 1612 
and 1625 to John, second Earl of Mar, by his cousin Thomas, Viscount 
Fenton (afterwards Earl of Kellie), then Captain of the Yeomen of the 
Guard at the Court of James VI in England. These letters (some two 
hundred and thirty in number) provide a running commentary on the 
daily life of the king, the affairs of the court, and the politics of the day. 
It would be difficult, for example, to find a better summary of James’s 
relations with Parliament over the question of supply than the terse 
statement (p. 196) that the business is ‘“‘ dreeche anewche to bring them 
to that whitche must be done ” ! 
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The chief interest of this series of letters, however, lies in the 
which are given of Buckingham and of the “ Spanish Match.” Bucking. 
ham’s rise to power can be traced steadily over the years from 1614 
when a youth called Villiers “ begins to be in favore with his Majestic” 
to 1625, when “ it is Bukkinghame whoe hes the onlye power.” Fo 
the first few days after the famous journey to Madrid there was 
apparently “ no certentye of onye thing,” though rumour had it that on 
the voyage “ the Prince was soouner seeke, but the Marquis contenowed 
longer seeke ”’ (pp. 152-54). Eventually Charles is reported to haye 
reached Madrid, where after some delay he is accorded a state entry “ ag 
if he had bein the King of Castill himselfe, thre or foure hundered on 
horsbake rytchelye aparalled with embroderye and jowells ” accompany. 
ing him (p. 160). At the running at the ring, with the Infanta watchi 
from a “ heiche windoe just over the plaice where theye did run,” the 
Prince alone is successful. Everything seems to be working towards the 
appointed end; the Papal dispensation has only to be procured; the 
Infanta is commended both for “‘ a pleasant beautye and a good disposi- 
tione.”” In London, arrangements are made for the triumphant return, 
for the landing at Southampton, for the reception of the retinue; Sir 
Francis Stewart is to pass to Spain “ with jowells to the valew of a 
hundered thowsand punds sterling.’”’ But already some are saying that 
the dispensation is to be “ clogged with hard conditions,” and it becomes 
apparent that the delays are ominous. Finally, the Prince, losing all 
patience, takes his leave of the Spanish Court. “ It is saide that the 
Infanta did crye and wete hir cheekes . . . what shalbe the end of it 
God he knowes.” The end comes in March 1624, when the match is 
finally broken off, to the great contentment of all, so that “ fyres burnt 
throw all the town for joye.”’ 

With James’s health rapidly failing, Buckingham does himself 
little good by causing “ splaister to be applyed to the Kings breeste, 
efter whitche his Majestie was extremlye seeke, and with all did geve 
him a drink or syrope to drink”; it is difficult for him to allay the 
suspicions of evil design (p. 226). In the first Parliament of Charles I 
he is “soe plainlye shote at” that if the King himself “had not 
desolved the Parliament, it is thocht that matters had gone verrye 
hardlye ” with him. The announcement of his assassination reaches 
Mar in a letter from another correspondent, David Fullerton. 

Interspersed with these letters from the English Court is a further 
set of letters addressed to Mar from his sons, Henry and Alexander, who 
were at that time completing their education abroad under their tutor, 
John Shaw, the letters being supplemented by a number of dutiful 
reports from Shaw as to their progress. ‘‘ Alexander dansis verie 
properlie and hight, he playis prattilie weill upon the lutt; Henrie gois 
farder beyond him in studie.”’ 

In the remaining documents in the collection the early charters 
include two listed in Robertson’s Index of Missing Charters, whilst the 
miscellaneous papers include a Memorial prepared by John Hay of 
Easter Kennet in 1626 setting forth the public services of the House of 
Erskine to the Scottish Crown, from the time of David II to the death of 
James VI. 

The whole collection is both valuable and interesting. It has been 
carefully edited, and is furnished with an excellent index which makes 
consultation uniformly easy. 

W. Crorr DicKINsON. 
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Builders of the Bay Colony. By 8S. E. Mortson. 1930. vi +- 365 pp. 
Milford. 2ls. 

The Massachusetts Bay Company and its Predecessors. By FRANCES 
Rosz-Troup. 1930. viii+176 pp. New York: The Grafton 
Press. 16s. 6d. 

John White, Founder of Massachusetts. By Frances Rosr-Trovp. 
1930. xii+ 483 pp. Putnams. 30s. 

The Founding of Massachusetts, 1628-31. 1930. 211 pp. Boston: 
The Massachusetts Historical Society. $3. 

The Bay Colony : a Tercentenary Oration. By H. A. L. Fisner. 1930. 
vi+ 32 pp. Milford. 2s. 6d. 


For the tercentenary year of Massachusetts Professor Morison has 
ted a gallery of historical portraits. “I have written,” he 
states in the preface, “‘ about those characters of the first generation 
who appealed to me most, and who represent the various aspects of 
life—adventurous and artistic, political and economic, literary and 
scientific, legal, educational, and evangelical—which appear in the 
first fifty years of the colony.” The book makes no claim to be an 
original contribution to knowledge, but is an attempt to interpret the 
spirit of seventeenth-century puritanism as manifested among the 
joneers at “‘the Bay.” After sketching in outline (with a sure and 
delightful touch) three “‘ promotors and precursors,” Richard Hakluyt, 
Captain John Smith and Morton of Merrymount, the author devotes a 
chapter to each of his principal characters, John White of Dorchester, 
“under God one of the chief founders of the Colony ”; the two John 
Winthrops; that very lovable pastor, Thomas Shepard; John Hull, 
hard-headed business man and maker of beautiful silver-ware; Henry 
Dunster of Harvard; Nathanial Ward, parson of Ipswich, lawmaker 
and humorist; Robert Child, “‘a gentleman and scholar ”’ driven out 
by intolerance; John Eliot, the famous missionary to the Indians; 
and Anne Bradstreet, poetess. 

As these characters pass under review, they and the particular 
aspect of colonial life which each represents are made to live again in 
the mind of the reader. The author tells us that his attitude towards 
seventeenth-century puritanism “ has passed through scorn and bore- 
dom to a warm interest and respect.” His interpretation accordingly 
contains a spirited defence of New England puritanism against the 
charges of John Truslow Adams and the revisionist school. In an 
appendix he makes a most effective attack upon the contention of Mr. 
Adams that the people of Massachusetts as a whole were not really 
puritans. At the same time one is left with theimpression that, although 
many impressions unwarranted by historical evidence have been refuted, 
the author has pressed his case rather too far. His gallery is very 
highly selective : other equally important but more unlovely characters 
of the period are omitted. The reasons given to account for theocratic 
intolerance are brilliantly put, but the attempt to justify it wears very 
thin. The book is written in the author’s customary style of graceful 
and polished English, and one accordingly regrets that the reader’s ear 
isfrequently jarred by the interpolation of modern slang. Nevertheless 

reader who wishes to get beyond the pans of uncritical adulation 
and the even more partial “ de-bunkers ” of early Massachusetts, will 
for the most part find in this book what he is seeking. 

Concerned with the same locality and in the same period, Mrs. 
Rose-Troup’s two works fall within a very different category. The 
earlier of the two, The Massachusetts Bay Company and its Predecessors, 
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consists in a short study which is intended to clear the ground for her 
biography of John White. In order to elucidate the stages in the estab. 
lishment of the Bay Colony, she sets out the available evidence relat; 
in succession to the Dorchester Company, a group which she desi 

as the New England Company, and the Massachusetts Bay Com 
“The material,” she explains, “‘ meagre though it be for the history of 
this period, has been chronologically arranged, placed in proper per. 
spective and strung together by inferences and conjectures which itis 
hoped will be found in every case legitimate, in order to make a clea 
story of the early work of laying the foundation of the Colony.” Thy 
chief contentions which she (very convincingly) advancesareasfollows:— 
that the aim of the Dorchester Company under the inspiration of the 
Rev. John White was not merely a fishing enterprise but the founding 
of a puritan settlement conformable to the Anglican Church; that 
“the New England Company ” which took over the Cape Ann Planta. 
tion was distinct from the subsequent Massachusetts Bay Company, 
and that John White and his West Country colleagues, and not the 
Lincolnshire men, were responsible for the introduction of the religious 
purpose in the latter venture. Mrs. Rose-Troup has collected and ar. 
ranged her material with great care, and her deductions are important; 
but her method of presentation is sadly lacking in lucidity. 

In the introduction to her life of John White the author states that 
it is “the result of study and research carried on during more than 
forty years.”” As the reader peruses the enormous mass of detailed 
evidence he can well believe it. It is a monumental work which no 
student of New England history can afford to ignore. Parson White of 
Dorchester in Dorset is transformed from a minor personage who en- 
couraged an unsuccessful venture for developing the fishing industry 
in New England into the fovnder of Massachusetts. By evidence 
laboriously gathered from many sources and accurately sifted, it is 
shown that White’s enthusiasm and patient persistence under adversity 
was the driving force primarily responsible for the successful establish- 
ment of a colony which became a powerful commonwealth. Equally 
convincing is the picture of his unremitting efforts to prevent the Bay 
colonists from following the Pilgrim Fathers in the path of separatism 
and rigid intolerance. The mental reservations and evasions (to put 
it no lower) and finally the inevitable defiance of his wishes are faith- 
fully handled. 

And yet as one surveys this work of a lifetime and appreciates the 
important contribution to knowledge which has resulted from such 
accurate and detailed scholarship, one cannot but regret that the 
literary craftmanship is so inadequate. Mrs. Rose-Troup has dug 
extensively and has produced a mass of very excellent bricks, but a 
congruent edifice has not resulted. The narrative frequently degener- 
ates into a catalogue of unwoven facts. The quotation of original 
authorities is essential to prove or illustrate the point at issue, but when 
the quotations are so long and so numerous as to overshadow all else, 
the writer ceases to be an historian and becomes the compiler of 4 
documentary source-book. This is true of many chapters in the present 
volume. In actual fact the work is two books in one. The first two 
hundred and thirty pagesgive a detailed history of the founding of the Bay 
Colony, with John White as the creative force in the background. The 
part which he played could have been fully stated in a third of that 
space and the history of the colony (in view of the author’s previous 
work) pruned and condensed. Had that course been taken, the latter 
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half of the work, which describes the life of White, the puritan divine 
in England, during the troubled period of 1630-48, would not have 
appeared. 80 disjoined from the earlier section. In short, Mrs Rose- 
Troup has provided a storehouse of information in the form of a valuable 
erence book for the history of Massachusetts and of England under 
Charles I and the Commonwealth’; but she has not written a literary 
jography. 
Tas hether celebration of the Tercentenary, the Massachusetts 
Historical Society has issued a most useful selection of sources in The 
Founding of Massachusetts. Itis, in effect, a reprint of the chief items 
plished in vol. x11 of their Proceedings, and contains the text of the 

rter, with a useful introduction, the Cambridge agreement of 1629, 
Francis Higginson’s 7'rue relacion of the last voyage to new England 
(using an early transcript in the possession of the Society, with 
Hutchinson’s text for the concluding portion, which is missing from the 
former), the same writer’s New Englands Plantation (published in Lon- 
don, 1630), Winthrop’s Journal for the first year of the settlement, and 
finally The Planter’s Plea, the author of which was probably John 
White of Dorchester, and which is rightly described as ‘“‘ one of the most 
valuable of contemporary accounts of the settlement of the Massa- 
chusetts Bay.”” The editors have produced a valuable volume and 
have well fulfilled their declared purpose—“ first, to provide accurate 
versions of certain well-known texts, and, second, to make available 
others which are now difficult to come by.” 

The Tercentenary Oration, entitled The Bay Colony, which Mr. 
H. A. L. Fisher delivered on Boston Common, has already been pub- 
lished in America, and now appears in an English edition. As a brief 
study of the reactions of the Puritan migration upon the New World 
to which it was directed and upon the Old Country whence it sprang, 
it is both suggestive in thought and brilliantly written. Mr. Fisher’s 
queries and statements are stimulating. After indicating the stream 
of New England Puritans that flowed back to the Old Country with the 
victory of the Parliamentary cause, he asks, ‘‘ Had Cromwell succeeded 
in founding a Puritan dynasty in England, what would have happened 
to Massachusetts?’ The role of Massachusetts in relation to the 
United States is compared with that of Scotland to the British Empire. 
“The liberation,” he points out in a subsequent passage, “of the 
American Colonies rendered the establishment of despotism impossible 
in Britain.” V. T. Hartow. 


A Short History of British Expansion. By J. A. Wit1aMson. Second 
edition, 1930. Volume 1: The Old Colonial Empire. xx + 470 
pp. Volume m1: The Modern Empire and Commonwealth. 
xv+315 pp. Macmillans. 15s. each. 


__ Tuts book, originally published in 1922, has already established 
itself in the favour of students and teachers of history. It is now 
re-issued, revised and enlarged, in two volumes. The account of the 
Old Empire (volume 1) is substantially unaltered. It remains perhaps 
the best short summary of the political and economic development 
of the North American and West Indian colonies in the seventeenth 
3 Tae foreword the author implies that Mr. Morison, who had seen her work 
io ae has not, in his Builders of the Bay Colony, duly attributed to her 
certain hitherto unpublished items which I had obtained by laborious research.” 
An acknowledgment, though possibly of a somewhat meagre character, does, how- 
ever, appear in the bibliography at the end of his book, where he states that ‘‘ Mrs. 
Troup has kindly furnished me with several details of White's life.” 
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and eighteenth centuries, with admirable bibliographical references 
following each section. For the teacher who cannot afford the time to 
consult more detailed and comprehensive volumes it will long remain 
an invaluable work of reference on such subjects as the growth of 
oceanic trade, the economic development of the mainland colonies of 
North America, and the Mercantilism of the Old Empire. On this 
period Dr. Williamson writes with masterly ease, for he is well acquainted 
with the State Papers (colonial series) and other sources, and he reveals 
the ability to select and combine facts so as to present a clear picture, 

In the first edition, the Old Empire was described at much greater 

length than its sequel, and a brief, highly condensed summary was 
provided of the post-1783 development. This lack of proportion hag 
now been corrected. The edition before us surveys the “ Modem 
Empire and Commonwealth ” in a separate volume of 315 pages, of 
which approximately three-fourths is new. The reader is now given 
a well-balanced narrative, based on up-to-date secondary authorities, 
and carrying the story of British expansion down to the Imperial 
Conference of 1926. The task of condensing the narrative into seventeen 
short chapters has obviously presented formidable difficulties. Space 
has been found for an outline of the constitutional and economic 
development of the overseas territories, but not for extended discussion 
of significant topics. One feels that the scale is too small for the 
interest to be maintained. This second volume, in the reviewer's 
opinion, compares unfavourably with Mr. Ramsay Muir’s Modern 
Commonwealth, which succeeded notably in connecting the history of 
the oversea dominions with the record of domestic affairs in Great 
Britain. And yet there are sections in Mr. Williamson’s volume 
(especially those on the late eighteenth century era of scientific explora- 
tion, and on the economic development of the West Indies) which are 
better done than in many larger and more pretentious works. 

Mr. Williamson is trenchantly critical of the methods of expansion 
adopted by competitors of Great Britain. The reader is informed that 
the British authorities ‘ were reluctant to avail themselves of the 
methods of repression which Germans, Italians or Frenchmen would 
have applied without compunction ” (11. 257). One may demur to 
other statements in this volume. It may be true that Britain has not 
used her preponderance in sea power to squeeze her commercial com- 
petitors, but is a British writer justified in adding that such an argument 
“‘ would pretty certainly have been used had the big stick been in 
other hands ”’ (11. 203) ? es 

The volume has a useful appendix surveying the secondary authorities 
for the period of the modern Empire. It is a pity that a reference could 
not have been added, in the proof-reading stage, to the new Cambridge 
History of the British Empire. The index is well done, but the maps in 
the second volume are quite inadequate to illustrate the enlarged scope 
of the narrative. This is a real misfortune, for the sections on explora- 
tion and railway development in the dominions are good. 

The work is probably too long and too expensive to serve as a text- 
book for the young, but it will be very useful to the student and the 
teacher. A. F,. HAtTERSLEY. 


England in the Age of the American Revolution. Volumet. By L. 8. 
NamieR. 1930. viii +518 pp. Macmillan & Co. 25s. 

Ix this volume Mr. Namier continues his excavations from that 

almost inexhaustible quarry, the Newcastle Papers. From that source, 
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with supplements from others, notably the Bute MSS., he has collected 
the materials which enable him to construct a substantial model of the 
litical and social edifice as he conceives it to have existed in the 
earlier years of George III's reign. It is not easy to forecast—possibly 
Mr, Namier himself cannot do so—what will be the ultimate proportions 
of this model when it is complete. The difficulty is the greater because 
he finds it necessary to clear the site by removing what he regards as the 
unsound and ill-cemented buildings of earlier historians, who have 
depended for their mortar upon isolated and unsupported “ texts.”” In 
the present volume he only reaches December 1762, by which time 
Bute, acting as the trusted mentor of the young King, has successively 
ousted both Pitt and Newcastle from the ministry, and, with the help of 
Henry Fox, has proceeded to “‘ a massacre of the Pelhamite innocents.” 
The most novel chapters are those which analyse the composition of the 
Parliament of 1761, the last in which Newcastle was allowed, with more 
freedom than he had anticipated, to direct from the Treasury the 
composition of the House of Commons. The contrast between New- 
ialiceanguine anticipations and the subsequent conduct of the House 
under Fox’s manipulations is a startling illustration of the subordination 
in those days of both party and personal loyalty to the greed for loaves 
and fishes. Mr. Namier draws a graphic picture of Newcastle’s bewilder- 
ment when he found himself out of office, which he had held almost 
continuously for forty years, and without any aptitude or training for 
systematic opposition, which he had hitherto regarded as akin to 
treason. And he is equally graphic on the impracticability of Pitt, to 
which in a striking paragraph (pp. 181-2) he attributes much of “ the 
chaos of the first ten years of the new reign.” Incidentally a note- 
worthy account is given of the strange activities of the Count de Viry, 
the Sardinian envoy at the British court. Hitherto Viry has been 
known as having played a part of some prominence in the early negotia- 
tions between England and France, but most readers will be startled to 
learn of his activity in purely domestic intrigues. 
To do full justice to Mr. Namier’s work would require the space of 
an article in a monthly or a quarterly review. Within the limits of a 
short notice it is only possible to pick out a very few cardinal points, 
such as the author’s views about the royal prerogative and political 
parties, As regards prerogative, the essential question at issue after 
1714 was the right of the King to the free choice of his ministers. That 
right was restricted then as now by the practical necessity of gaining 
the support of a majority of the House of Commons, and this limit, says 
Mr. Namier, was recognised by George III quite as fully as by his two 
predecessors. Yet it is obvious that he claimed and ultimately gained 
a liberty of choice which they had desired but had never completely 
enjoyed. The difference arose in large measure from George I’s 
obstinate (and probably injudicious) decision to choose his ministers 
from a single party, the Whigs. George II in this respect shared the 
prejudices and continued the policy of his father. Hence came that 
dependence upon a single group of politicians, which inflicted upon him 
the two great humiliations of his reign : (1) when he was forced to part 
with Granville in 1744, and (2) when he failed in his attempt to restore 
him to office in 1746. These events are cited in the text-books as 
notable constitutional precedents; but Mr. Namier holds that they 
“were an accident rather than the natural consequence of the con- 
stitutional ideas held at that time ” (p. 54). In his view George III 
acted in accordance with those ideas when he set himself to be “ the 
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hereditary, irresponsible head of the executive in a Parli 
State” (p. 9). He was able to act with greater freedom than his ty, 
predecessors because he had cut the chains which tied them to a gj 
party, and because he gradually resumed that control of royal 

which they had resigned to the leaders of the party which had placa 
and maintained them on the throne. In this there was nothing revoly. 
tionary, as the King merely continued the system of the Pelhams, which 
was necessary in those days to bring about reasonable harmony between 
the executive and the legislature. Even in his disregard of parties he 
merely followed in large measure the example of the Pelhams, The 
Broadbottom which they founded in 1744, and which was revived in 
the ministry of 1757, was, in contrast to the narrow system of Walpole, 
who resented and punished any sign of dissidence, the model which, 
with differences in detail, George III would have liked to copy. 

It is notorious, though Mr. Namier thinks that historians need to 
be reminded of the fact, that George III at his accession did not have 
to deal with anything like the organised and disciplined parties of later 
times. It is their growth which has done more than anything else to 
shackle prerogative. Under William III and Anne there had been 
some symptoms of such a growth, but it had been arrested under the 
first two Hanoverian kings. Mr. Namier throws a flood of light upon 
the unreality of party names and the almost complete disappearance of 
party principles in the middle of the century. While the Whigs held 
a virtual monopoly of office, every ambitious or interested politician 
called himself a Whig. Thus the Whigs became in reality a Court 
party, because they did not “ consider the King’s interference in the 
least unconstitutional when it worked in their favour ” (p. 128). Those 
who were gratified by promotion were the “ zealous ”’ or “ well-affected” 
Whigs: those who desired promotion but had failed for the time 
to obtain it, because, as Chesterfield said, there was not pasture enough 
for the beasts to be fed, were the “‘ factious ”’ Whigs; while “ those who 
never asked for favours and did not attend Court or the levées of the 
Minister, were suspects, and were called Tories” (p. 217). All this 
changed “‘ when the extinction of parties had been officially proclaimed, 
when even the old Tories had gone to Court, and there was no longer a 
premium on being a Whig” (p. 225). Thus the way was prepared for 
a new grouping of parties, and it is to that subject that Mr. Namier 
proposes to devote his next volume. 

There is one rather conspicuous omission from Mr. Namier’s present 
volume, as from its two predecessors, and that is any substantial 
consideration of foreign policy. It is true that he says something, and 
cites some very illuminating documents, on the attitude of ministers 
towards the problem of making peace, and especially of terminating 
the German war. This was vital to the story of the resignations of 
Pitt and Newcastle, and could not have been left out. But, on the 
whole, it cannot be denied that Mr. Namier’s gaze is concentrated upon 
domestic affairs and domestic machinery. At the same time it must 
be remembered that in the eighteenth century, at any rate until 1763, 
foreign problems played a very considerable part in determining the 
policy and the relations of parties. Every war since 1688 had either 
been in its inception or had become in its course a Whig war. And in 
each war in turn the conclusion of an early peace had been sooner oF 
later clamoured for either by Tories or by Whigs using Tory arguments 
and speaking with a Tory voice. This was as true of the Seven Years 
War as of any of its predecessors, and the Treaty of Paris, though it 
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was signed by a Duke of Bedford, was just as much a Tory peace as the 
Treaty of Utrecht. In the period of isolation from continental problems 
ghich followed 1763, Mr. Namier may find some continuity of the old 
Toryism combined with its reconciliation with the Court, while he will 
also find evidence of a change in party principles in the fact that the 
later wars of the century tend to be Tory rather than Whig wars. 

This comparative neglect of foreign affairs makes Mr. Namier some- 
what unfair to Newcastle, who seems to be more familiar to him in his 
later and more unsuccessful years than in those in which he guided with 
some conviction and some deliberate even if mistaken purpose the rela- 
tions of England with continental powers. To this earlier period there is 
only a contemptuous reference in the two sentences, with a quotation 
from Chesterfield, about the attempt to procure the election of the 
Archduke Joseph as King of the Romans (p. 82). The sneer obscures 
the facts that the scheme at one time was not far from success, that 
Chesterfield at an earlier date thought it would succeed, that Lord 
Granville, no bad judge, thoroughly approved of it, and that it was not 
ill designed to attain its end, the recovery of that close alliance with 
Austria which Newcastle and many others considered essential to 
balance the power of the House of Bourbon. It was Newcastle’s 
misfortune that the project came to be inextricably mixed up with the 
demand for the renewal of the Barrier Treaty, which was held at 
Vienna to have been annulled by the failure of the Dutch to defend the 
barrier in the late war. Austria would not pay the price required for 
the carrying through of the election, and the project had to be abandoned. 
But a scheme is not necessarily contemptible because it is unsuccessful. 
In fact those who know Newcastle better as Secretary of State than as 
First Lord of the Treasury (in the latter office Mr. Namier’s knowledge 
of him is unrivalled) may be almost irritated to be told that he “ had 
noresolution or mind of his own” (quoted twice from Lord Shelburne, 
pp. 77 and 80), that he “‘ wasted his life in trifles ” (p. 81), or that he 
made the distribution of patronage “‘ the task of his life” (p. 73). 
This last statement is the more surprising as Mr. Namier quotes (p. 132), 
apparently with approval, a statement by Lord Mansfield that Henry 
Pelham did not consult with his brother as to the general choice of 
Parliament, so that it was not till after 1754 that Newcastle can be 
regarded as primarily busied with the task of selecting and rewarding 
his political dependents. Before that date he was concerned with 
patronage, especially ecclesiastical promotion, and with elections in 
boroughs with which he was specially connected, but his main “ task 
in life” was the conduct of foreign policy, which from 1745 to 1754, the 
ten most important years of his long career, was largely in his hands. 
His method and his aim in these years may legitimately be criticised 
and even condemned, but they cannot be said to bear out the con- 
tention that he had no mind or resolution of his own ; and it is interesting 
tofind evidence supplied by Mr. Namier that Newcastle was as resolutely 
hostile in 1762 to the Tory idea of dropping the continental war and 
restricting national effort to maritime warfare (pp. 362-372) as he had 
been when the same proposal was mooted by a recalcitrant William Pitt 
in November 1745.1 This persistence may prove his inability to 
recognise how completely the situation had been altered by the 
accession of a King who detested Hanover as much as his grandfather 

* See Newcastle's letter to Chesterfield of 20 November 1745 in Private 


aeegnendence of Chesterfield and Newcastle (Royal Historical Soc., 1930), pp. 
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had loved it (p. 354), but at any rate it is a proof that on occasion hy 
could be both firm and consistent. RicHaRpD Longs, 


An Economic History of Europe, 1760-1930. By Arraur Bayp 
1930. ix-+ 289 pp. Methuen. 10s. 6d. 

Tus is an interesting and, in many ways, valuable attempt tp 
describe not merely the operation in modern history of the received 
economic laws, but that of numerous forces working in opposition tp 
them, such as—in the case of the State—poor laws, factory laws, social 
insurance and various socialistic measures, and—on the volun 
side—trade unionism, co-operation, profit-sharing and co- ip. 
In the latter list there is rather a curious omission. The work of 
charitable societies, etc., perhaps deserved a chapter. Were it not for 
such organisations as Barnardo’s Homes, London might be as full of 
ragged young rascals as it was a hundred years ago. Nor is there 
notice of the Scottish system of avoiding a poor law assessment by 
relying on charitable activity. 

This suggests a reference to the most obvious fault of the book, the 
extremely misleading character of its title. The preface lets us into 
the secret that the Scandinavian and Mediterranean nations are left 
out; but in point of fact the book only deals adequately with E 
France and Germany. Belgium is brought into the first two chapters, 
those on the industrial and agrarian revolution, and Russia into the 
second. There is, besides, an account of the Russian revolution, 
including the unfortunate remark that it is ‘‘ unlikely that there will 
be any advance towards pure communism in the near future ”’ there. 

The book is of more value for the number of facts and statistics 
collected than for the generalisations attempted. Some of these lastare 
open to serious criticism. In the Introduction we read: “The 
population was swept off the land and herded into towns,” as if this 
were the immediate and not the gradual effect of Arkwright’s and 
Crompton’s inventions, and there is no account in the place where we 
should expect to find it (in chapter i), of the stage during which the 
population was being drawn into lonely valleys where water-power was 
available. On p. 2 Mr. Birnie writes as though these inventors were 
inspired by the need of speeding up production sufficiently to meet the 
demand of (for example) the natives of India for cotton cloths, com- 
pletely ignoring the fact that no such market could have been predicted 
at the time of their inventions. Yet he makes a somewhat curious 
attack on economic imperialism elsewhere, supported by the usual type 
of statistics. For instance (p. 263), ‘‘ India draws only 58 per cent. of 
her imports from the mother-country.”’ (What would it be if France 
were in England’s place ?) 

But for the most part the general conclusions which we might 
expect to find are absent altogether. Is there anything in the character 
of the French nation unfavourable to the building up of big businesses, 
and, if so, how is it that they have been pioneers in the retail trade in 
that respect? Why do not Frenchmen draw cheques for small 
amounts? Is British industry moving from the north to the south! 
What does England owe to her country banks? How far have 
cheapness in the transportation of fuel and the substitution of electric 
for steam power affected the claim of coal-producing districts to 4 
priority in manufacturing advantages? How is it that Germany, 
where the State is so important, should be the home of the Elberfeld 
system and of a strong voluntary element in social insurance? The 
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obvious answer to all this is the familiar one about “ reasons of space.” 
But if a little detail had been sacrificed, the book, without being much 
longer, might have been made a much more important contribution to 
modern history. A. F. FREMANTLE. 


La Révolution Francaise. Par G. Leresven, R. Guyor er P. Saanao 
(Peuples et Civilisations, Histoire Générale, Tome x1m). 1930. 
583 pp. Paris : Librairie F. Alcan. 60 fr. 

A mstory of the French Revolution may be written on various 

inciples. If the Revolution be taken to extend over the ten years 

1799-99, a history in one volume must necessarily exclude much that 

is relevant and interesting. Conformably, no doubt, to the plan of 

their series, the authors of the present work have curtailed to the 
utmost the narrative of events in order to dwell upon their significance, 
to show the place of the Revolution in the story of human development. 

This they have done with considerable success, producing a solid and 

instructive book. It is true that their method has drawbacks. By 

almost omitting everything in the course of events that was startling, 
terrible, or pathetic, they hinder their readers from entering into the 
state of men’s feelings during the Revolution. Those who acted or 
suffered in it were more or less abnormal in their frame of mind, and, 
unless we constantly remember this, we shall fail to understand them. 

Nor can we fully understand the European reaction against the Revolu- 

tion without laying due emphasis on its ugly features. For that reaction 

was not solely prompted by aristocratic and clerical prejudice. It 
was also prompted by honest abhorrence of such deeds as the September 
massacres and the noyades. 

The authors of this volume do not always maintain the same point 
of view. Thus we are told on p. 159 that Dumouriez desired either 
the annexation of Belgium or its domination by France, and on p. 152 
that he desired its independence. On pp. 356-60 we are told of Eng- 
land’s extreme anxiety in 1797 to conclude peace with France even on 
highly disadvaiitageous terms. On p. 537 we are told that, in her 
reaction against the Revolution, England surrendered herself to an 
egoism so blind as to lose sight of such possibilities of general peace 
as presented themselves. Our authors, it must be added, betray oc- 
casional partiality. To say (p. 250) of the notorious law of 22 Prairial, 
which violated the first principles of justice, that all depended upon 
the way in which it‘was administered is far too lenient. And, consider- 
ing what trials were in the Reign of Terror, how can they know that 
the majority of those who perished were guilty (p. 249)? In summing 

the moral and intellectual results of the Revolution it is unreason- 

to include the discoveries of men who were mature investigators 
when it began, and downright ludicrous to include the discoveries of 

Lavoisier, whom the Revolution beheaded. It is almost as strange to 

say that under the influence of the Revolution Canada, imitating the 

United States, adopted the constitutional system (p. 547). Our authors 

ought to know that the Canadian constitution of 1791 was enacted by the 

itish parliament, that it bore no resemblance to the constitution of 
the United States, and that the Canadians, both French and English, 
detested their neighbours. F. C. Monracue. 


England in the Nineteenth Century. By A.F.Fremantix. Volume 1, 
1801-5. 1929. 555 pp. Volume u, 1806-10. 1930. 510 pp. 
Allen and Unwin. 16s. each. 

Mr. FREMANTLE writes so pleasantly and is so well-informed that 
No. 62.—vo.. xvt. N 
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the first two volumes of his large-scale history of nineteenth-centary 
England will appeal as much to the general reader as to the serign 
student. They are based on a reasonably exhaustive study of printe 
authorities and also on a number of manuscript sources at the British 
Museum and elsewhere. Mr. Fremantle, however, never allows hime 
to be swamped by masses of material. His lengthy introd 
chapters, in which political, social and economic conditions at the end 
of the eighteenth century are fully described, show how competent his 
craftsmanship is. Ireland, the colonies, and the literature, art an 
science of the first decade of the new century subsequently receive 
adequate attention, but the story of the titanic struggle with Napoleonic 
France naturally fills the greater part of his pages. The description 
of the campaigns, both on land and sea, is particularly good. The 
bibliographies and indexes are adequate, but the references to authori- 
ties are sometimes scanty, and the method of collecting them all at the 
end of each volume is open to objection. It is regrettable, too, that 
there are no sketch maps to illustrate the campaigns. 

A few details call for comment. The suggestion that “ Speenham. 
land ” appreciably encouraged the growth of population (r. 30) will no 
longer be accepted by economic historians. The fact that the Conti- 
nental System was grounded on mercantilist principles is, I think, not 
brought out sufficiently clearly. It is incorrect to state that “the 
homeward trade [i.e. from China to England] was mainly in tea and raw 
cotton ” (m1. 141): on the contrary, China imported large quantities of 
raw cotton, chiefly from Bombay. When in 1809 Grey and Grenville 
were invited to negotiate with Perceval for the formation of a coalition 
ministry, Grey, says Mr. Fremantle, “ could not leave Northumberland” 
(m1. 294). There was no question of inability; he at once flatly 
declined to goto London. The difficulties which hindered the formation 
of a coalition at that time are unduly minimised; since the King 
would have insisted on the same pledge regarding the Catholic question 
that the Whigs had refused in 1807, Grey would have suffered in 
reputation by accepting office on such terms. Mr. Fremantle suggests 
that at the general election in 1806 the ministry did not do so well as 
it expected (m. 180). But Grenville’s correspondence shows quite 
clearly that both he and his colleagues were very well satisfied with the 
results. Mr. Fremantle believes that Cornwallis, as an English landed 
proprietor, was anxious to introduce into Bengal a gystem which would 
confer upon the zemindars responsibility for internal order (1. 107). 
On the contrary, Cornwallis was soon firmly convinced that substantial 
improvement of the administrative system could be effected only by 
the introduction of a European personnel entrusted with sole 
responsibility. Mr. Fremantle assumes too readily that the home 
Government was to blame for the late arrival in Egypt of Baird’s army,' 
sent by Wellesley to co-operate with Abercromby against the French 
garrison (11. 101): Wellesley himself declared that the delay was 
unavoidable. A. ASPINALL. 


1 Mr. Fremantle states that 6000 men, one-third being Indian troops, arrived 
from India (1. 317): the correct figure is 4,488; of these 2,455 were Indians. 
Baird’s total force, indeed, amounted to 5,612, but Popham brought over & 
thousand men from the Cape. 

A few misprints have been noticed ; ¢.g., ‘‘ Boston ” (11. 446) should be “ Bol- 
ton,”’ and Vol, 1, not 111, of the Cambridge History of British Foreign Policy should 
be cited in the bibliography (1. 447). The author of India under Wellesley (1929) 
was not P, E. Williams (u. 453) but P. E. Roberts. Jeffrey’s Christian name 
appears correctly as Francis in the index to Vol. 11, incorrectly as John on p. 177. 
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gpoléon et I’ Hspagne, 1799-1808. By Anprf Fuermr. (Bibliothéque 

' d’Histoire Contemporaine.) 1930. 2 volumes, xliv + 406 + 494 
pp. Paris: F. Alean. 65 fr. each. 

The Peninsular Journal of Major-General Sir Benjamin D’Urban, 
1808-1817. Edited, with an introduction, by I. J. Rovssmav. 
1930. xix +355 pp. Longmans. 2ls. 

M. Fuarmr’s Napoléon et Espagne is the result of most patient 
and conscientious researches, planned on a noble scale and carried out 
with resolution, controlled by scientific rigour and expounded, if not 
with grace, yet with precision and clarity. His subject covers no 
more than ten years, and within those limits it is restricted to diplo- 
matic history alone. The battle of Trafalgar, for instance, is treated 
allusively, and interests the author only for its repercussion on “ the 
grand Portuguese project ” of Godoy, which it ruined. To the subject 
thus strictly defined the author has devoted 900 pages of exposition, 
each closely packed with sober facts. He has consulted, unless my 
computation be at fault, 435 printed sources, between books and 
articles, the latter often drawn from recondite journals; and these 
sources have had much less to do with the formation of his text than 
the manuscripts of the period which he has scrutinised in seventeen 
archives, situated in six different countries. This density of docu- 
mentation is carried into the minutest details. To draw the portrait 
of Godoy, for instance, he uses four contemporary writers, thirty 

intings or engravings, and two busts; and for that of Izquierdo, 

joy’s Paris agent, he draws on three writers and two letters. Par- 
ticularly noteworthy is his use of the Spanish and Portuguese archives, 
and especially the Archivo Histérico Nacional of Madrid. The theme, 
it is true, prescribes their consultation by any historian who desires 
to live out his principles ; but lack of attention to Spanish documenta- 
tion has by use and wont come to be classified as a permissive form of 
ignorance both among foreigners and among nationals. This attention 
to the only true sources of historical knowledge heralds, one hopes, 
the dawn of a scientific historiography of Spain, such as Morel-Fatio 
dreamed of and realised only in a fragmentary fashion. Thus, to 

return to the episode of Trafalgar, which is only incidental to M. 

Fugier’s thesis, we find an enormous advance over Sr. Altamira 

(Historia de Espaiia, rv. 91-92). At Calder’s action off Finisterre, 

Altamira tells us that “the Spanish ships fought heroically, losing 

two vessels, while three English were disabled”; but M. Fugier 

(l. 388) traces this assertion to Napoleon himself, and shows, by com- 

parison of his private and public utterances, that he was “ lying like 

& bulletin.” Similarly, in the decisive action of the 2lst October, 

Sr. Altamira is pleased to place the whole blame on the unhappy 

Villeneuve, against whose “‘ notorious incapacity ” the Spanish seamen 

. M. Fugier, however, gives us almost weekly states of 
the Spanish marine, showing the efforts of the arsenals, the com- 
petence of the officers, the defeatism of several among them, the lack 
of training among the crews, the resultant tardiness in manceuvre, 
the conscientiousness of Villeneuve, his hesitations and their causes, 
and, quite frankly, his lack of the needful touch of genius. The 
contrast between these writers is not merely a matter of scale. It is 
that in the one history is “opinion,” in the other a “ science.” 

Farther, M. Fugier, who is forgetful of few things, does not forget his 

reviewers, and summarises his thesis to perfection in his admirably 

conceived “ Avant-propos.” He contrasts the imperious master, 
n2 
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oblivious to his ally save when he has orders to transmit, with 
supple favourite, whose considerable talents are wholly directed t 
the security of his own position; he shows how the fumes of Tigi 
led Napoleon to treat the Spanish Bourbons with increasing 

and outrage; and he introduces the last, decisive actor in the 

the Spanish people, who were destined to bleed the Empire white 
A critic, who lacks an independent knowledge of the documentati 
cannot hazard a verdict on this work, beyond saying that it has every 
external mark of belonging to the most authoritative and permanent 
class of scientifically constructed histories. 

M. Fugier, it appears, has found leisure this year (1930) to se 
through the press another important work, La Junte Supérieure dy 
Asturies et V Invasion Francaise, which carries forward his investi 
tions to the year 1811. A valuable contribution to the mili 
history of these years is the Journal of Sir Benjamin D’Urban, whose 
name, perpetuated in that of the seaport of Natal, is piously remem. 
bered by a Rhodes scholar from South Africa. The manuscript was 
placed in Mr. Rousseau’s hands by the general’s grandson, Mr. W. 8. M. 
D’Urban, and has already served Sir Charles Oman for his narrative 
of the Peninsular War, to which the editor refers in a series of foot- 
notes. It is to be lamented that Mr. Rousseau has taken so little 
trouble with the geography of his text. One would suppose that 
military historians could not be excused the consultation of ordnance 
survey maps; but if the Spanish series be ruled out on the ground of 
expense, such elementary authorities as Baedeker, Stieler’s Hand-Atlas, 
or the Michelin motoring maps could have corrected many blunders. 
These do not all seem due to the author, though he was undoubtedly, 
above all in the early years, ill acquainted with his surroundings; 
but his editor seems to give him credit for less than he knew.! There 
may be some service to science in conserving the errors of an original, 
as throwing a side-light on the quality of Wellington’s intelligence; 
but the reader is so wearied by superfluous conjecture that he has 
no leisure left to attack the really difficult problems of topography. 
Names of persons are fewer, and therefore suffer less ; but even these 
are a , once we wander off the beaten track. It is unlucky for 
General D’Urban’s memory that his Journal should have fallen into 
the hands of a Gallio. Wiu1am J. ENTWIsTiE. 


The Beginnings of the Egyptian Question and the Rise of Mehemet Ali. 
By Swarr GuorBaL. 1928. xiv +318 pp. Routledge. 12s. 6d. 

British Routes to India. By H. L. Hoskins. 1928. xii + 494 pp. 
New York: Longmans. 30s. 


1 Villafranca del Vierzo (p. 10) is represented as “‘ del Viergo” (p. 6), and 
what seems to be a mythical “ Bisara ’’ (Orbigo ?) on p. 9 is also “ Bisana ” on 
the same page; and similarly Torremocha (p. 95) is “‘ Torremorcha” (p. 96); 
“ Figueiras ’’ and “ Figuerias ” (really Figueira da Foz do Mondego) are both on 
p. 78. Pp. 7, 8 and 9, describing a journey from La Corufia to Salamanca, are 
quite the worst in the book : ‘‘ Gitteritz ’’ for Guitiriz, ‘‘ Benevrea ” for Becerres, 
*‘Cabrera’’ for Cebrero, “ Ponteferrada”’ for Ponferrada, ‘‘ Manzaial” for 
Manzanal, “‘ Banega” for Bafieza, “ Bisara” and “ Puerta del Bisana” 
apparently for Puente del Orbigo, “ Pedrieta ” for Piedrahita, ‘‘ Corzales” for 
Corrales, “* Carova” and “ Cuovo ” for El Cubo de Tierra del Vino, “ Tarasa ” for 
Topas (?). On pp. 70 and 71, ‘“‘ Heyos ”’ and “‘ Hoyos,” “ Herelaga,” “ Galisted, 

“Mirabete” and “ Locino,” correspond to Hoyos, Herreruela, Galisteo, 
Mirabel, Ladoeiro; on pp. 89-93 we com ‘**Montemor Velha,” “ Isal 

“ Batahla’ and “ Valverde and Canres” for Montemor Velho, Alfarelos (7), 
Batalha and Valverde de Leganés (?); on pp. 298 and 299 there are “ Sieto 
Iglesias’ and ‘‘ Garcia Hermandez,” of which I require proof to believe the 
general guilty, and even if he be at fault, his editor is not assoilsied. 
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[’Bmpire égyptien sous Mohamed ’Ali. Par M. Sasry. 1930. 605 pp. 
Paris: Geuthner. 75 fr. 

L’ Expédition de Créte et de Morée (1823-1828). Par Epovarp Driavtr. 
1930. xxiii + 354 pp. Cairo: Société Royale de Géographie 
d’figypte. 45 Egyptian piastres. 

Mohamed Aly et UV Expédition d’Alger (1829-1830). Par Le Com- 
manpant GrorcGes Dovurmn. 1930. xcii-+ 293 pp. Cairo: 
Société Royale de Géographie d’Rigypte. 45 Egyptian piastres. 


Or these volumes, all intimately concerned with the eastern Medi- 
terranean in the nineteenth century, Dr. Ghorbal’s merits attention 
from the care and thoroughness with which he works out the inter- 
national consequences of Napoleon’s occupation of Egypt. He has 
Jess to say of Muhammad ’Ali than his title would lead one to expect: 
he stops with 1812, and so is in no way concerned with the vanetiahie 
story of Muhammed ’Ali’s reorganisation of Egypt. But he does 

ive us more fully and accurately than is elsewhere to be found the 

of the diplomatic and military struggle arising out of the French 
desire to dominate Egypt, as a base from which to threaten if not to 
attack India; and the English resolve never to tolerate such a situation. 
The volume is founded mainly on the Foreign Office papers, and con- 
tains a mass of new detail. It is written in an admirable spirit of 
detachment. 

Professor Hoskins’s volume covers a much longer period. He deals 
with the development, or rather with the restoration, of the Overland 
Route to India in the nineteenth century, under the pressure of the 

ing needs of commerce and the changing modes of transport. 
His work is a remarkable production. With the help of the Foreign 
Office reports, and contemporary pamphlets and newspapers, he shows 
us how the Overland Route came back into prominence, thanks to the 
efforts, not only of the merchants of London, but also of the merchants 
of Bombay; and how the supposed French leanings of Muhammad 
‘Ali, and his undeniable ambition to establish an Arab empire stretch- 
ing from Cairo to Baghdad, incited English statesmen, especially 
Palmerston, on the one hand to support the Sultan against his over- 
powerful vassal, and on the other to seek a route by the Euphrates as 
an alternative to the route by Suez, and above all to render needless 
the dreaded canal that threatened to introduce new and incalcul- 
able elements into the problems of English naval supremacy. The 
subject forms undoubtedly one of the major movements of the 
nineteenth century, but till now no one has attempted to deal with it 
asa whole. Mr. Hoskins’s volume thus fills a considerable gap, and 
fills it admirably. Incidentally it is well that forgotten and half- 
os 00 pioneers like Johnston and Wilson, to say nothing of Waghorn 

Chesney, should be restored to their proper place in the history of 
& movement destined not only to remodel imperial communications 
but also to place the Nearer East in irresistible contact with the 
widening civilisation of the west. 

M. Sabry’s volume contains much new and interesting matter, 
especially passages from the Egyptian archives and from the Austrian 
records, which form a real contribution to our knowledge of the period. 
It is the greater pity that the author on occasion misunderstands the 
documents that he quotes. He represents our consul Missett, for 
mstance, in 1815 as hoping that Muhammad ’Ali and his army would 
be swallowed up in the Arabian deserts, when in fact Missett feared 
that Egypt would fall back into chaos should Muhammad ’ Ali perish. 
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Throughout M. Sabry fails to understand the objects of British 
which he thinks was inspired by jealousy of Egyptian power, and 
regrets that Ibrahim’s policy of force was not adopted instead of hy 
father’s policy of moderation. He would perhaps do well to ponder 
the instant collapse of Ibrahim’s power in Syria when he was attacked 
by the western Powers, and to remember that Great Britain haa 
strong interests in the Persian Gulf and Red Sea before Muhammad ’4j 
had even set foot in Egypt. The volume can therefore be recommended 
only to those whose previous knowledge will enable them to corned 
the author’s bias. But to them it can be recommended warmly, by 
reason of the new matter which it contains. 

The other two volumes, forming part of a valuable series in cours 
of publication by the Société Royale de Géographie d’Egypte, are con. 
cerned with two episodes in the career of Muhammad ’Ali, his inter. 
vention in the Greek War of 1823-28, and his abortive negotiations 
with the French in 1829-30 regarding a projected conquest by him of 
the three Barbary states. Both M. Driault’s and M. Douin’s volumes 
consist of documents printed in extenso from the archives of the French 
Foreign Office. They are excellently edited; their text seems beyond 
reproach; and their contents are undoubtedly of much value. The 
title of M. Driault’s volume is somewhat misleading, as, although it 
has much to say about Crete and the Morea, it also contains numerous 
papers which describe in detail the measures of reform which were 
at the time being undertaken in Egypt itself. In neither case is the 
outstanding result particularly creditable to French policy, which 
proved fluctuating and inconsistent. As regards the Greek War, 
while their ministry was willing enough to forward Muhammad ’Ali’s 
projects for the formation of a strong Egyptian power, supplying 
ships, officers and instructors, naval and military, the French admiral 
in the Levant was an outspoken Phil-hellene, while the ministry found 
itself obliged by popular opinion at home to change its policy and join 
the allies against Muhammad ’Ali and the Porte. As regards Algiers, 
as M. Douin shows, Polignac was first bent on using the forces of 

pt in order to inflict a well-deserved punishment on the Dey of 

iers, but so constantly changed his plans that Muhammad ’Ali 
wearied of the whole business and concluded by making a definite 
offer of co-operation with the English against the Russian menace 
which he, like many other persons, thought was growing up in Near 
and Central Asia. In fact the net result of both the episodes treated 
in these two volumes was to convince the viceroy of t that his 
interests would be best served by an English rather than by a French 
alliance—a result the exact contrary of what the French ministry had 
hoped to secure. H. DopwELL. 


An Economic History of Australia. By E.SHann. 1930. xiv + 456 
pp. Cambridge University Press. 18s. 


NortHine could be more timely for students or for the general reader 
than the appearance of this volume by the Professor of History and 
Economics at the University of Western Australia; and it is unusually 
well-suited to both classes. It is scholarly, well-documented, and full of 
substance, but at the same time it tells in admirable style a most 
interesting story. Of all the Dominions the political history of Australia 
is the least attractive. Between the first heroic struggles of Captam 
Philip and his earliest successors to the recent development of new 
experiments in socialism there lies a waste of minor politics almost a8 
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as thedry heartof the sontinent. The live history, the “ decisive 
pattles,” the adventure and romance of Australia have been economic. 
, indeed, who wanted to know the outlines of the st and 

the present in Australia would do far better to read Professor 

Shann’s book than that of any primarily political historian. The 
* paternalism ” at the outset creating a tradition of “ rations,” 

the coming of the sheep and the almost inevitable triumph of the big 
“squatter” over the small “ settler,’ the coming of gold and wheat and 
the deepening schism between town-worker and small farmer and the 
interest, the final growth of economic nationalism trying to 
maintain “fair and reasonable ”’ standards of life by “ protection all 
round ” at the ultimate cost of the primary industries—this is the real 
story of Australia, and in telling it Mr. Shann knows how to keep it real. 
The main threads, of course, are economic principles, always clearly 
stated and with unusual fairness and lack of ‘ provincialism,” but they 
are interwoven with innumerable pictures of the Australian land and its 
life. Convicts, squatters, diggers, even dogs, especially the Kelpie, are 
drawn with admirable realism. And as to the physical background the 
nt reviewer knows no book which imparts so effectively a sense of 

its spaciousness and beauty. There are some useful graphs, but, 
whereas one might expect to find in a high-priced book a coloured map 
showing the main economic facts, there is no map of any sort—an 
astonishing omission. R. CovupLann. 


Correspondance Diplomatique de M. de Staal, Ambassadeur de Russie 
a Londres 1884-1900. Publiée par le baron A. MryE=nporrr. 
1929. 2 volumes, v + 468 -+ 491 pp. Paris: Librairie Marcel 
Riviére. 100 fr. 

In a preface to this work Baron Meyendorff gives some interesting 
iculars of the history of the Russian embassy archives at Chesham 
ouse after the war. The transcription of Baron de Staal’s corre- 
spondence was probably the most substantial result achieved before 
the closing of the archives in 1924, and Baron Meyendorff has carried 
out the task of editorship very thoroughly, adding careful annotations 
and an introductory survey to each year’s correspondence. Insome re- 
spects the correspondence is disappointing. Staal dominated the main 
lines of Anglo-Russian diplomacy during the Central Asian crisis of 

1884-5, and here the documents, besides giving for the first time some- 

thing like the full story of the negotiations, bring out clearly the desire 

of the Russian foreign office to avoid embarrassing unnecessarily the 
friendly Gladstone government (1. 42), and the readiness of Granville to 
take advantage of this disposition (1.58). But during the late eighties 
the centre of negotiation on Eastern questions shifted to Berlin and 
Vienna, and Staal’s correspondence throws little new light on the forma- 
tion of the Austro- English rapprochement which dominated the situation, 
though the evidence of the pacific intentions of Alexander III and his 
foreign minister is of importance. There is throughout the day-to-day 
reports a mass of incidental comment on internal affairs which may 
some day be of considerable value to the domestic historian; and in 
foreign affairs, after 1888, considerable light is thrown on a number of 
important, though secondary, developments, mainly in the Middle 

East. Staal, however, appears at times less well informed than one 

could wish on the bigger problems of European diplomacy. 

_ Staal’s apparent limitations as an ambassador were indeed not 
without their political importance. Anglo-Russian ill-feeling had 
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reached heights, under the Beaconsfield administration of 187 
which created in both countries conscious efforts to improve relations, 
and Gladstone’s attempts in 1876 and 1877 to challenge many of th, 
wilder views as to the alleged Russian threat to India were in line with 
Staal’s refusal to suspect the worst of English diplomacy. Stag), 
phlegmatic good faith no doubt did something to render him log 
sensitive to rumours and impressions than his less optimistic co 

But it supplies to his reports correspondingly fuller evidence of the 
conciliatory and pacific disposition of the Russian foreign office ip 
many crises, and of the undercurrent moving steadily during theg 
years towards an Anglo-Russian rapprochement. As ole as 8/20 June, 
1885, in a private letter to Giers, he mentions a conversation with 
Kimberley discussing the possibility of a general Anglo-Russian under. 
standing (1. 130); on the other hand, we find him in December 1897 
refusing to believe that England had joined the so-called league of 
peace against Russia (1. 369, 370), and in 1895 refusing to credit 
Lobanov’s suspicion that Salisbury was playing with the idea of a 
partition of the Ottoman empire (11. 288, 295), though in both cases the 
suspicions of the Russian foreign office were well founded. Both 
tendencies were the direct expression of his conviction that the 
essentially defensive policy of the two countries on all Eastern questions 
removed the necessity for serious antagonism ; and Salisbury’s proposal 
of an alliance to Russia in January 1898 may be regarded as the 
vindication of Staal’s optimism, though, characteristically perhaps, he 
seems to have known nothing about it. W. N. Mepticort. 


Studies in Diplomatic History. By Sm James Heapiam-Morey, 
1930. vii-+ 312 pp. Methuen. 10s. 6d. 


Few historians, probably, have been more conscious of the limita- 
tions of history as a guide to statesmanship than was Sir James Head- 
lam-Morley. Few also have realised more keenly the practical need 
for such guidance as only history can afford, and the seriousness with 
which he regarded his position as historical adviser to the Forei 
Office is everywhere manifest in the eight essays included in the 
present volume. These suggest the nature and the variety of the 
problems with which he had to deal. Two of them, which were pre- 
pared for the use of British delegates to the Lausanne and Washington 
Conferences, respectively, deal with the problem of the Black Sea and 
the Straits and the reduction of armaments. Others treat of arbitra- 
tion, the control of Egypt, treaties of guarantee, national security, 
and the acquisition of Cyprus. The interest of these studies to the 
general reader is circumscribed somewhat by their assumption of 4 
considerable knowledge of factual background. But a reader thus 
qualified cannot fail to appreciate the erudition of the author, his 
clear perception of significance in international relations, his fair 
evaluation of historic evidence, and his fearless exposition of syntheses. 

Headlam-Morley was essentially a realist, with a lively comprehen- 
sion of the nature of the problems confronting the statesman. i 
an unquestioned patriot, viewing every detail through British eyes, to 
him sentiment and tradition were nothing more than historical pheno- 
mena. Certainly he had no illusions concerning the real values in 
international relations. War, for instance, he views as an unfortunate 
recourse, but as often the final court of appeal where vital national 
interests are at stake and as an eventuality not to be shunned under 
all circumstances. Arbitration he regards as having been a useful 
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ient on several occasions, but as unlikely to replace more forceful 

in the settlement of international disputes. At the same 

time, he adduces evidence to show that war is less likely to eventuate 
where there is no elaborate arms programme. 

There is nothing to indicate that Headlam-Morley visualised the 
rise of any sovereign political entity beyond and above the nation- 
state. A tone of distrust of internationalism pervades his essays. A 

n Concert, based on treaties of alliance or guarantee, appears 
to him natural and logical. But he is frankly sceptical of the value 
of compulsory arbitration, and concludes that “‘ the question of disarma- 
ment can never be dealt with separately, for the relative strength of 
armies and navies is always determined by the policy of the States; 
the settlement of political differences must therefore precede disarma- 
ment.” He is inclined to believe, therefore, that there is nothing 
fundamentally new in recent diplomacy; that the vital considerations 
are time-honoured ones which only assume new forms in which to 
manifest themselves. 

Such views from a scholar, whose historical illustrations might be 
used as a case book in international relations, are quite sufficient to 
ive pause to those who would fain believe that a new and more 
hopeful day has dawned in international diplomacy. But if Headlam- 
Morley’s political philosophy savours somewhat of faustmacht, it is 
— he was unable to learn any kindlier lessons from the pages 
of history. His conclusions, drawn from a careful review of human 
experience, cannot be lightly disregarded; and because they do not 
minimise the dangers and difficulties which beset the statesman who 
would best serve his state and avoid serious international entangle- 
ments, they are deeply instructive. Hatrorp L. Hoskins. 


The Real War, 1914-1918. By B. H. Lippett Harr. 1930. 539 pp. 
Faber and Faber. 12s. 6d. 

German Students’ War Letters. Translated and arranged from the 
original edition of Dr. P. Wirxor by A. F. Wepp. 1929. 
vii+ 376 pp. Methuen. 12s. 6d. 


Mr. Lippett Harrt’s is a most interesting and indeed fascinating 
book, being admirably planned, and written with verve and direct- 
ness. After two introductory chapters on the “Origins of the War” and 
the “ Opposing Sources and Plans,” the author proceeds to narrate the 
story of the struggle in five phases, named, in metaphors of the wrestling 
bout, the “‘ Clinch,” the ‘‘ Dead-lock,” the ‘‘ Dog-fall,” the ‘‘ Strain ” 
and the “ Break.” He devotes detailed attention to outstanding 
episodes in each of these phases—for example, the Marne and Tannen- 
bergin 1914; Arras, Messines, Passchendaele, Cambrai, and Caporetto 
in1917, By this method both the general development of the drama 
and the significance of its principal scenes can easily be appreciated 
even by those who are not normally at home in military history. It is, 
it must be noted, a military history that Mr. Liddell Hart has written. 
Except in the first chapter he has but little to say about diplomacy ; 
except incidentally he does not discuss the ‘‘ home-front.” A writer 
— interested in naval history would certainly have chosen more 

one naval “ scene,’’ and would have included Coronel and the 
Falkland Islands, Ostend and Zeebrugge together with Jutland. 

By “the real war” Mr. Liddell Hart means the war as it is now 
revealed by the first-hand authorities which have appeared in such 
prolific abundance within the last eleven years, and he appends an 
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excellent representative bibliography of these. The historian could 
wish that, inasmuch as his task is essentially the weighing of eyj 

the author had given footnote references to his sources, though it is 
only fair to add that the text frequently indicates clearly enough the 
identity of the testimony which is being followed. Mr. Liddell Hay 
unfolds a tale of much egregious blundering on both sides. If divide 
counsels led to Senanduale dispersion and waste of effort on the part of 
the Allies, obtuseness of psychological perception often counter. 
balanced the advantages which the Central Powers derived from unity 
of command. Our own tragic mistakes stand out very vividly—the 
mismanagement of the Dardanelles enterprise, the initial misuse of the 
tank, the squandering of man-power in the third battle of Ypres, the 
preservation of which might have converted the surprise attack at 
Cambrai into an epoch-making victory. Mr. Liddell Hart’s tone is 
usually critical, and he indulges in caustic strictures upon the inelasticity 
of the military mind. But it is fatally easy to be wise after the event; 
and to recall the atmosphere of the frenzied years of war is to remember 
that the follies of the amateur strategist were at least as deplorable as 
the conservatism of the professional soldier. The verdict of posterity, 
which will appreciate the magnitude of the difficulties encountered and 
of the effort made to overcome them better than this half-cynical, half. 
sentimental post-war generation, will be less harsh than ours. One 
ought to add that Mr. Liddell Hart’s judgments are usually sound and 
just, and that he has his heroes. He has plenty of admiration for the 
acumen of Galliéni and of Hoffmann, the brilliance of Falkenhayn’s 
campaign in Roumania and of Allenby’s in Palestine, the fine ability 
shown by Sir Ian Hamilton at Gallipoli, by Lord Plumer throughout 
his command of the British Second Army, by Lord Rawlinson on the 
Somme in 1916 and 1918. 

The letters written by German university students who served in 
the War, selected from a larger collection published by Professor 
Witkop, have no literary pretensions; but they serve as a reminder, if 
such be needed, that the neurotic and pornographic delineations of the 
War in recent German fiction are not representative of the reaction of 
the normal sane and healthy-minded German (or Frenchman or English- 
man for that matter) to war experience. Much less reticent, much 
more romantic in expression than the confidences of ordinary English 
students would be, these letters reveal the patriotic ardour and idealism 
without which not all its superb organisation and sense of discipline 
could have made the German army the formidable adversary that it 
was, A. 8. TURBERVILLE. 


Civic Attitudes in American School Text-books. By Busstx L. Prerce. 
1930. xvi-+ 297 pp. University of Chicago Press (Cambridge 
University Press). 138. 6d. 

Harrow Lectures on Eduweation. Edited by T. F. Coapz. 1931. 
xvii + 230 pp. Cambridge University Press. 15s. 

Tue first of these books could hardly have been produced in any 
country but the United States, where the subject entitled ‘‘ Civics” 
has attained a place in the educational curriculum more prominent 
than has been assigned to it elsewhere. Dr. Pierce has analysed 97 
histories, 67 books on civic and economic problems, 45 geographies, 
109 readers, 10 French, 4 Italian, and 7 Spanish text-books, 50 music- 
books, and 63 courses of study prescribed in American states and cities. 
Her object is to ascertain by references and quotations the influence 
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ghich is likely to be exerted on the attitude of pupils towards their own 
and other countries. The general impression left by a perusal of the 
yolume is that in no country can there have been a more deliberate and 
resolute effort to glorify the national character and the nation’s 
achievements. More than half the volume is devoted to historical 
text-books, and naturally the most prominent topic is the relation of 
America to Great Britain. Although Miss Pierce traces a tendency 
to greater impartiality and moderation in the treatment of the War of 
i dence in recent text-books, together with an expression of 
doubt as to whether the Americans did not go to war with the wrong 
power in 1812, the general tendency of history teaching, as expressed 
in print, is to represent England as a hostile power down to 1917, 
while the Lafayette tradition inculcates friendliness towards France. 
As might be expected, the Readers, with their picturesque stories of 
American heroism and of British barbarity, go still further in the same 
direction. The text-books on constitutional and economic questions 
and those on geography are naturally more impartial, but also have 
robably far less influence. A curious and striking fact is that Miss 
Pierce finds very few references to Ireland or to the Irish in America, 
except in text-books designed for Roman Catholic schools. 

“Civics” bulk largely in American books on education, they 
take a humble place in the seventeen addresses which were delivered in 
January of last year to a meeting of junior Public School Masters at 
Harrow. It is true that Dr. Norwood in the opening address declares 
that “ education to my mind shapes itself primarily as an education for 
citizenship” (p. 5); that Mr. A. M. Gibson pleads on behalf of the 
modern humanities that “‘ they should create to an unique degree that 

pathy, born of true understanding, with one’s fellow-citizens of all 
¢ and with the problems, aspirations and mentality of other races, 
which alone can make wise citizens of this and the larger family of 
nations ” (p. 116); and that Mr. Roxby claims for geography that “ it 
has become a vital element in training for national and international 
citizenship ” (p. 152). But on the whole the addresses deal with the 
intellectual and in a lesser degree with the moral influences of particular 
subjects, rather than with their bearing on political or social training. 
Even Mr. D. C. Somervell, who advances several reasons for insisting 
upon the study of history, abstains from declaring, as he might well 
have done, that it is the grammar of citizenship. 

The Harrow volume contains a great deal of fine mixed reading, 
and it is impossible to discuss or even to mention the numerous 
interesting problems which it suggests. 

There are two which have a special interest for readers of History. 
Ought history (or indeed any other big subject) to be taught by a 
specialist or by the ordinary form-master? Mr. Somervell seems to 
approve, or at any rate to condone, the latter usage, with the familiar 
procedure of so many pages read by the pupils and a catechism by a 
master who has little advantage except the text-book open before him. 
The only palliative he suggests is that, if three form-masters are to 
teach the same period, each of them should undertake in the vacation 
to read some work outside the text-book, and that at the beginning of 
the next term they should pool their extracted knowledge. It is 
difficult to believe that the risk of getting into a rut, the penalty of 
ee is not preferable to the proved shortcomings of the 

mative method. The other problem is as to whether the histo 
studied at school should come down to the present day. Mr. Somervell 
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has no doubts. ‘‘ We should,” he says, “as far as we possibly 
extend our syllabus down to the very latest possible date, 1.¢. to include 
the Great War’’ (p. 68). On the other hand, Mr. Pickard-Cambridge, 
the champion of the classics, maintains that : 

it is easy to write [or to teach, he might have added) history so as to be 
thoroughly misleading and mischievous, and the nearer the period studied is 
to our own, the stronger is the temptation to do this, and the less easy it is to be 
strictly impartial, to weigh evidence accurately, and to be content with not! 
but the truth. The difficulty is at its height in the writing of contemporary or 
very recent history; I need hardly refer to the contrast between German and 
English histories of the late war (p. 49). 

Where doctors disagree, each teacher may decide for himself, 
After reading in Miss Pierce’s book the summaries of American text. 
books on contemporary history, I am strongly on the side of Mr. 
Pickard-Cambridge. And I am fortified by the recollection that my 
eminent teacher, Dr. Stubbs, always maintained that recent history 
was wholly unsuited for educational purposes. RicHarD Lopez, 





SHORT NOTICES 


In Hellenistic Military and Naval Developments (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 6s.) Dr. W. W. Tarn has published three lectures 
delivered at Trinity College, Cambridge, on the Lees-Knowles founda- 
tion. The subject is made specially interesting by the unusual view. 

int which the writer has selected. Most text-books on ancient war. 
are have devoted their chief space to the earlier periods, and treated 
Hellenistic times very summarily. But Mr. Tarn rightly emphasises 
the fact that it is not until Alexander and his generals that we find 
the science of war so fully developed as to be able to handle any problem. 
Hence their achievements merit close study. As special themes for 
discussion Mr. Tarn has chosen the progress in the use of cavalry and 
the perfecting of mechanism in siege warfare and naval warfare. He 
re-states with further details his theory of the ancient trireme, and shows 
how it can be used to explain the big ships of the Hellenistic fleets. 
In fact its success in explaining them as possible and practical is its 
best claim to consideration. Also he suggests an origin for the heavy 
war-horse of Parthia : it was bred by crossing the Nesaean and Libyan 
strains, and so made possible the weighty armour of the cataphract. 
There is a freshness in these discussions, even if at times one might 
ask for more closeness of argument. But Mr. Tarn in his quick 
sketch is forced to hurry on, and hence sometimes seizes a point 
without offering further proof. However, it would be ungrateful not 
to welcome even a short book on such an untouched field of research. 
It fills a gap, and provides a pleasant comment on the narrative 
accounts which Mr. Tarn has given us in the Cambridge — er 


The supplement to the History of Kirby Underdale by the Rev. 
W. R. Shepherd (Batley, J. S. Newsome, 4s.) } contains some useful 
additions and corrections to the volume reviewed in History last 
January. Dr. A. H. Smith’s notes on the place-names of the parish, 
inter alia, confirm our conjecture (ibid., p. 358) as to the derivation of 
Underdale; additional wills are printed; genealogical notes on the 
Wilberforce and Remington families, in England and America, provide 


1 The complete work may be obtained from the author, Kirby Underdale 
Rectory, York, for 13s., post free; supplement alone 4s. 6d. post free. 
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a picture in little of the expansion of England; several archeological 
notes and photographs are added; and, we are glad to see, a map of 
the parish is supplied, though even now fuller physical and topo- 


graphical details are required for an adequate appreciation of the text. 
H. M. C. 


Miss A. F. C. Bourp1i1o0n’s little book, The Tracks of Our Fore- 


fathers (Methuen, 5s.), is an attempt to cover 1000 years (a.D. 450- 


1450) in seven chapters of historic fiction describing the fortunes of 
some of the chief people of an imaginary village in Wessex. It is 
naturally less elaborate than the Merchant and the Friar, which only 
deals with the thirteenth century, while it is less imaginative than 
Puck of Pook’s Hill, which it resembles in its general plan. The 
scenes, connected by brief interludes of simple historical narrative, 
include the Saxon invasion, Alfred, the Norman Conquest, Henry II’s 
penance for the murder of Becket (Miss Bourdillon is unfashionable 
enough to call him “a Becket ”), Edward I’s model parliament, the 
Peasant’s revolt, and the pageant after Agincourt. We are given 
a day in a monastery, a miracle play, a pilgrimage, a Saxon law-court, 
the building of a church, a castle, and various other scenes. As in 
Becker’s Gallus and Charicles, the story is hardly absorbing enough to 
carry the archeology. Miss Bourdillon has done her best to be 
accurate and confesses to some harmless anachronisms, which will 
readily be forgiven her. A few small slips, such as “‘ Hobbs ” for the 
name of a Saxon, or a shilling poll-tax under Richard II, are of no 
importance; but her remarks on “ Inns ”’ are a little misleading, since 
she regards the name as transferred from the hostelry to the nobleman’s 
house and not vice versa. The somewhat archaic woodcuts by Mr. 
G. W. Alden do not effectually illustrate the text, which contains many 
descriptions of clothing and buildings needing more detailed 
representation. 

The book is meant for home reading as well as for use in class, and 
has a time-chart and an excellent index. Its author is probably right 
in guessing that the teacher will get more profit from it than the 
children of about ten for whom it is ostensibly intended. They will 

robably detect the powder mixed with the jam and fall back on Mr. 
ipling. C. J. 

Dr. CLaupIUS FREIHERR VON SCHWERIN, who has already re-edited 
the second volume of Heinrich Brunner’s great Deutsche Rechtsgeschichte 
(1928), is responsible for the eighth edition of Brunner’s outlines of the 
history of German law, Grundziige der deutschen Rechtsgeschichte (Munich 
and Leipzig, Duncker und Humblot, 1930; M.13). The seventh edition 
was issued in 1919, four years after the author’s death, by Ernest 
Heymann. This contained 347 pages, only one less than the new 
eighth edition. The retention of the size must have required a good 
deal of thought and skill, for a comparison between the two editions 
shows that the most recent editor has been careful to note the more 
important new books and articles and has not hesitated here and there 
to add new footnotes. It is unnecessary to remind readers of History 
that Brunner’s little book is the best short introduction to German 
social and constitutional history in the middle ages, as well as to legal 
history. The second part of the volume, though equally concrete, is 
shorter and deals more specifically with developments in public and 
private law since the “ reception ” of Roman law. v. om 2. 
1 Noticed in History, xu. 370 (Jan, 1929). 
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PossEssED of a graphic and vivid style, descriptive power and , 
personal acquaintance with Constantinople, Nicza, Antioch and othe 
places connected with the first Crusade, Mr. Harold Lamb, the author 
of The Crusades: Iron Men and Saints (Thornton Butterworth, 105, 
6d.), is no mere Stubengelehrter. But, following the example of Eni 
Ludwig and some ancient historians, he allows his fancy to tell us what 
was the chatter of the Byzantine women when they first saw the 
Crusaders and what the “ Unknown” historian wore, just as the 
German writer has put into words the thoughts of the taciturn Paschich 
on receiving the Austrian ultimatum. He is on safer ground when he 
narrates in the words of the “ Unknown” and other contemporary 
chroniclers of the first Crusade the deeds of the leaders, eschewing the 
interpretations and deductions of modern historians, whom, as he says, 
with two exceptions, ‘‘ he has not read.” The result is, as far as the 
narrative is concerned, a history of the first Crusade based on the 
original sources, followed by an “‘ Afterword,” dealing briefly with the 
later Crusades and explaining the failure of the third. Anna Comnena 
is quoted in the excellent translation of Miss Dawes, but the Byzantine 
Princess should figure in the bibliography in the Teubner edition, and 
Niketas Choniates in that of Bonn, instead of being quoted in the old 
Italian translation, while Baronius is misprinted. ‘ Betchenaks” 
more usually appear as “ Petchenegs.”’ The portrait of ‘“ Andronic 
Comneni,” taken from the Byzantine Museum in Athens, is really 
Andronikos II, Palaiologos, and the scroll in his hand is the golden 
bull of 1293 granting privileges to Monemvasia. It has nothing to 
do with the Crusades. W. M. 


In A Junior History of Britain for Scottish Schools (Milford, two 
vols., 2s. 3d. each), Miss Anna J. Mill makes an interesting attempt 
to write the history of Britain, laying the emphasis on Scotland rather 
than England. In this she has not been unsuccessful. The first 
volume, however, seems to be more dependent on other text-books 
than due to independent spadework. She gives an old-fashioned 
estimate of Magna Carta and is rather misleading about the revenue 
of Edward III. Albany did not die, as she says, in 1419. Robert 
III was not spared the news of his son’s capture, but died on hearing 
it. There was no Edward IV before 1460. 

The later portions show more originality and leave no doubt that 
Miss Mill prefers Puritans to Cavaliers.. She dislikes the House of 
Lords because its members have succeeded their grandfathers and it 
obstructed housing reform in the nineteenth century. It is satisfactory 
to find a chapter on colonial development; but the Durham Report is 
omitted, and the Union of South Africa confused with the grant of 
responsible government. Not all will accept her views as to the sup- 
pression of the Indian Mutiny, nor agree that in the Great War “ every- 
one seemed to have gone mad.”” The book concludes with an appeal 
for the League of Nations. The illustrations are good. 


E. W. M. B.-M. 


In 1918 the manuscript of The Diary of John Young was discovered 
among the archives of Winchester Cathedral ; extracts from it have now 
been edited by Mrs. F. R. Goodman (S.P.C.K., 7s. 6d.). Young, who 
was the son of Sir Peter Young, tutor to James VI of Scotland, was made 
Dean of Winchester, and became a naturalised Englishman, in 1616 ; his 
diary Pins from that year until 1645. Its interest is almost entirely local. 
John Pym appears as King’s receiver for Hampshire, the cathedral 
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refuses to be assessed by the city for ship-money : beyond this it reflects 
nothing of the political stress through which the country was passing 
and not even very much of the differences which were tearing the 
Church of England asunder. Young was a very conformable Scot, who 
was always willing to compromise with his prebendaries and to bow 
to Laud’s views on ecclesiastical order. The diary does not even tell 
us much of his character, though he appears, on the whole, as the 
careful, honest administrator, except in regard to St. Cross Hospital, 
the welfare of which he neglected in the interests of his father, its 
absentee Master. The editorial work seems to have been carefully 
done; there are some good illustrations, and a rather disjointed intro- 
duction which leads us pleasantly but erratically through the jungle 
of the Young family relationships. E. R. A. 


Mr. R. W. Ramszry’s Studies in Cromwell’s Family Circle and other 
Papers (Longmans, 9s.) consists of nine papers, of which four have 
already been printed. These deal with Cromwell’s daughters Elizabeth 
(Mrs. Claypole) and Mary (Lady Fauconberg); with the marriage of 
Frances unwell to Robert Rich; and with John Claypole. The 
remaining papers break fresh ground. Besides excellent descriptions 
of Lord Fauconberg’s embassy to Venice in 1670 and of the career of 
John Dodington, sometime Fauconberg’s secretary and later Resident 
at Venice, they deal with an account-book of Fauconberg’s, the English 
ambassadors at Constantinople from 1640 to 1660, and the case of 
Captain Galilee, a ship’s captain who was for many years a captive in 
Turkey. The title of the book is misleading, as at least half of it has 
little connection with Cromwell. 

Mr. Ramsey is at his best when his authorities are straightforward ; 
when he has to estimate their value he is less satisfactory. For this 
reason the papers on Cromwell’s daughters are inferior to the rest; he 
accepts too readily the royalist stories of their connection with Dr. 
Hewet, and other matter. On the other hand, his graceful and un- 
affected style gives full value to his subjects; it is strong enough to 
incorporate a considerable amount of quotation from authorities 
without losing in cohesion; in this respect the papers may be recom- 
mended as models. The papers on Lord and Lady Fauconberg are 
particularly successful in showing the worth of their characters and their 
social significance. 

Two points may be noted: Cromwell Claypole, the Protector’s 
grandson, served as an ensign in Carlisle’s regiment of foot in 1674,1 and 
the life of Fauconberg in the Dictionary of National Biography is now 
superseded by Sir Charles Firth’s article on him in the Bulletin of the 
Institute of Historical Research (1v. 49-50). Rather more might have 
been made of Christian, countess of Devonshire, in the paper on Frances 
Cromwell. EK. S. pe B. 


M. Anpré Srzcrriep is well known for his penetrating studies of 
contemporary political institutions. He has studied deeply the English- 
ing countries both of Europe and the New World. In a little 
volume entitled France: a Study in Nationality (Yale University 
Press [Milford], 9s.) he tells us something of the essentials of his own 
country. The book consists of lectures delivered at Williamstown. 
The tone is ironic and the quality of the thought a little paradoxical. 
The lectures, we may conjecture, were written in English, not translated 


_ | See C. Dalton’s English Army Lists. The list of the officers of the regiment 
is interesting. 
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from French. The language is curious: often very racy and amis 
at times slangy—he twice uses “priceless” in a sense whi 
thought was no longer employed even by school-girls ; at times obag 
But the student of French politics cannot afford to negledgt 
book. Its central thesis is that the Frenchman—the peasant an 
bourgeois—is fundamentally conservative and individualist ; essen 
hostile to government and jealous of any approach to his pq 
property ; thoroughly pacifist except when he feels that his count 
in danger, and then his very individualism turns him into a pe 
nationalist. ‘‘ Contented domesticity ” is thus the note of Frengl 
and politics. But there is another side. Along with this dour pul 
of individual gain there is a real interest in certain ideas, most 4 
traceable to the great Revolution. The majority of French peoplg 
not tolerate any attack on the sovereignty of the people; it lik 
fine phrases of socialism ; and a considerable section is ready to giv 
support to communism. But in M. Siegfried’s opinion all this ig) 
superficial. All governments must talk of equality and socialisms 
none are allowed to practice these principles. I will end by quotings 
sentences. ‘“‘ Since the Dreyfus case and the war religion has becom@ 
integral part of the convictions of the bourgeoisie.” ‘Since 1880Pi 
has had no influence on the general policy of the country.” “ 
political opinion is really remarkably stable; the play of the politi 
waves gives an erroneous impression of instability.” A. J. G 


Mr. F. R. Worrs’ little book, Work, Wealth and Government: 
England (Heinemann, 2s. 6d.), is an interesting attempt on the parti 
practical teacher to provide an introduction to what may be calle 
industrial and governmental sides of civics. In these days, 

litics and economics are so closely intermixed, this should 

opeful method of approach. It is a book which a teacher 

find capable of very useful expansion. We are passing throug 
time when it is very difficult to dogmatise about the actual working 
our system of government, and possibly some may feel that the sect 
in this book on “ how we are governed to-day ”’ is a little too form 
as Mr. Ramsay Muir has pointed out in his recent book, How Brita 
governed, many of the formal statements of the text-books need) 
vision. Again, it is a little sweeping to say that the Tudor Parliame 
“did whatever the king wished.” But it is a useful book. Miss 
Bright Ashford’s handbook, Local Government, a simple treatise (P.) 
King, 2s. 6d.), is an excellent little guide, by a barrister, to the struct 
and main undertakings of the local government bodies of this cout 
up to date in that it takes account of the Local Government 
1929; useful in the short historical notes with which the chapters 
the activities of local authorities are prefaced. It is a book suitab 
inclusion in the School Library for reference, but not a book for Wom 
in class. A brief bibliography is appended. G. T. @ 


Tue June number of The Zducation Outlook (Silas Birch, 9d.), onet 
the periodicals received in exchange for History and passed on tot 
library of the Association, contains a paper on a subject of mu 
importance just now, “ History in the Senior School,” by Mr. T. ¥ 
Sussams (of the Saltley Training College, Birmingham), which mam 
our readers would find interesting. The same journal is at presel 
issuing a series of coloured sketches of the costumes of various periogs 
these should prove useful both as illustrations and as suggestill 
costumes for historical plays and pageants. q 
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